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Bishop Ferrette’s Platform. the whole man, that is talent in the full sense. 


SECTION III. | point may be sharp and pungent — they may 


WE DEMAND A PUBLIC EDUCATION THAT weeesgine have spear-like force of character; but they are 
I N MIND THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 
aamrisn teres | never broad and round, never of full-proper- 


Proposition 1.— Common-school education | : : 
tioned manhood, “hich exists only as the whole 
man is carried forward in an even-breasted 


secured to all the youth from siz to puberty.— | 


those lower branches, such as reading, writing, 
grammar, arithmetic, history and geography, 
which constitute the educational minimum with- 
out which people cannot properly perform the 
duties of citizens of a free country. This mini- 
mum of education should be made everywhere 
compulsory, and attempts of parents to deprive 
their children of its advantages should be put 
down as any other abuse of parental or other 
authority. This compulsory system should ex- 
tend no farther than the age of puberty, and 
First, a person who 


By common: school education I only understand | 
| 
} 


that for several reasons. 
has reached the age of puberty, according to 
what I have precedently shown, should be no 
more considered as the ward of his parents or of 


the state, but be his own master, which is not} 


compatible with his being further submitted to 
a compulsory system of education. Secondly, 
the years which extend from six to puberty are 


amply sufficient to impart all that education 


which alone is the proper object of a common- | 


schoul system. Lastly, the state has no right to 
tax the community in order to provide for the 
children of the privileged classes that higher ed- 
ucation of which the children of the mass cannot 
avail themselves, as they have, at that age, to 
work in order to help their parents. If the 
state sees fit to found universities or colleges, 
it should do it merely as a.capitalist, expecting 


a fair interest from its p:.trons; and notat all on | 


the charity principle—a charity which the poor 
and rich pay alike and which the rich alone re- 
ceive. 

2.— Further culture encouraged.—The whole 
of life—and not childhood only, whether we 


make it terminate at fifteen or at twenty-one—is | 


to be devoted by every one to the acquisition of 
further and farther culture. This can be done 


very easily, as soon as no labor is wasted and 


every one takes his due share of the labor truly | 
every day by | 


necessary. Six hours’ labor 
every able-bodied man from fifteen to sixty— 


women doing no other work but to keep the 


home comfortable in the ways for which they | 


alone are fitted—is perfectly sufficient to feed 
and clothe and house the whole of mankind, 


and give it, besides, education, literature, thea- | 
ters, and objects of art in abundance ; and to) 
support the young tenderly, the poor generous- | 


ly, and the aged respectfully. Every man who 

orks more than six hours a day works the 
surphsa to feed either a drone, that he thus ac- 
customs to idleness, or an honest man willing 
to work, whom he keeps out of employment. 
In acting thus he is not only a dupe but a male- 
factor, for he helps to the maintenance of classes 
dangerous to society; and, by depriving himself 
of leisures which would lead to his own cul- 
ture, he makes himself one of those dangerous 
All the surplus work that he does, 
therefore, is a game not worth the candle. 
What he might more usefully do, during those 
surplus would to study 
economy, the knowledge of which would enable 
him to take his part in preventing the dangerous 
lower classes from being idle, and speculators 


classes. 


hours, be social 


from preying upon the people and wasting ill- 
acquired wealth in expensive and useless fan- 
cies. Those surplus hours would afford time, 
besides, for attending lectures, reading maga- 
zines, and cultivating, during the course of a 
life, all the branches which constitute a higher 
education with more profit than that with 
which they are now, and would continue to be, 
crammed in a few years in the heads of the 
youth of the upper classes. 
3.—Coeducation of the sexes 


schools.—Up to puberty there is no physical 


in 


reason why the school education of girls should 
be different from that of boys. After puberty 
the case is different, 1 concede; but this ad- 
mission can have no bearing on coéducation of 
sexes in common schools, if, as I propose, the 


hold 


young persons as soon as they have reached 


common-school system relaxes its on 


Cotducation of the sexes 
order to 


the age of puberty. 
in 


in schools is 


maintain in them a refined tone of manners, 


common hecessary 
andto make them true schools of life—life being 
amore important branch of study thap either 
any other thing 
I do not be- 


arithmetic or grammar, or 
taught in lower or higher schools. 
lieve that bogs and girls are likely to be success- 
ful American meu aud women unless they have 
had, during their younger days, those oppor- 
forming correct estimates of the 
In 


this respect IT every day lament the sad defects 


tunities of 
other sex which only coc lucation secures. 


of European education, and, tirst of all, of my | 


own. [ should not be faithful to my adopted 
country did I not help to resist the attempted 
overthrow of what is, so far as it has been ap- 
plied, one of her greatest: blessings—the edu- 
cation of her boys and girls in the same schools. 

t.— Boys to hare learned farming or other 
self-supporting industry prior to the age of 
puderty.—In the preceding article I found an 
opportunity to express a not very high opinion 
of the competency of parents whose boys do 
not know, at fifteen, how to make a living for 
themse]veg, bat have yet to be fed by their 
parents with a spoon up to their twenty-first 
A young man of fifteen 
sup- 


year, if not longer vet. 
cannot honorably marry unless’ he can 
port a family. A young man of fifteen, there- 
fore, who is not able at that age to support him- 
self and a wife, is only a worthless pauper, a 
shame to his parents, and to the society which 
is a manufacturer of beings like him. Educa- 
tion naturally begins at the same age in girls as 
in boys; but the puberty of boys is two years 
later than that of girls. Those two years— 
whether they be placed at the end of the com- 
mon-school education, or be made to alternate 
with it at such times as health or other cireum- 
stances may suggest—give ample time to teach 
a boy either farming, or such other handicraft 
through which he may, at all periods of his life, 
make a support for himself and those dependent 
on hin. Juticvs Ferrerre. 
Talent. and Genius. 

J. WH, 


BY HARGIs. 


The lexicon, in determining the quantity of a 
The 


English dietionary is incomplete in definition 


word, refers to the poets as authority. 


unless fora time the Anglicized word be buried 
ie dead language from which it is derived, 
No two 


in th 
and the classie authors be consulted. 
terms have been more misapplied or oftener con- 
tused than talent and genius. Losing sight of the 
corruptions that have crept into the significance 
of these words, let us look to Greece for light. 

When Homer would express the extremity of 
mertals and trace the turning-point of bloody 
issue between the Trojan and the Greek, in his 
inimitable stvle he represents Father Zeus sus- 
pending the talanta, and in them placing two 
destinies: the one of the *thorse-breaking Tro- 
jans," the other of ‘‘the long-haired Greeks.” 
Talanta (the scales) afterward was accepted, 
in the Latinized singular talentum, to signify a 
weight, and finally coin. The memorable par- 
able of Jesus, in which he who buried his ‘‘tal- 
ent” is cast into ‘‘outer darkness,” seems to re- 
fer toa priceless jewel. Thus talent, traced, 
the yeil is torn from its commonplace acceptance 


and we are introduced to am equal balance of 


precious jewels. 


comm on- | 


march of all the faculties. ‘‘Talented men have 
ever furmed the bone and sinew of society—men 
using all their faculties so that each, like the 
diamond, the more brought in contact with men 
and things, the brighter it shines.” Who, then, 
would-bury his talent in the earth? 


‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
| Was not spoken of the soul.” 


| And now let us, a moment, glance ‘for we 
| cannot do more) at that through which we catch 
la glimpse of the infinite genius. Here, again, 
'the Greek gives genao, to create; and herein 
lies the true idea of genius—it is creative. Tal- 
ent explores the labyrinths of antiquity, and 
from its musty lore collects her jewels, while 
| genius pries prophetically into the great unseen ; 


| 
| 


| talent delights in the real, genius in the ideal; 
history and statistics are the offspring of talent, 
poetry and painting the genealogy of genius. 
Thus would we class all who rise in the scale 
of being above the common herd as either tal- 
| ented or gifted with genius. 

Insomuch as the greater number of these are 
mortals of talent we call that the normal, while 
genius is considered the abnormal development; 
| and in this latter there is eliminated so much 
| of the earthy that the creature of human kind 
| seems at times plumed with angel wings. Often 
‘like Jesus only in being “born in a manger,” 
|and impeded in his upward flight by the cool, 
calculating talented, why wonder we that the 
man of genius cries aloud :— 

“Curst be law that blocks the avenues 

Of fame’s dear temple with a hireling crowd! 
That come not in themselves nor suffer others! 
| Cowed by the hubbub, stifled in the press, 

| Meek, inert genius with a sigh gives way 

To bustling talent, skilled in puffing fraud, 

| And in some dark retreat, lone as the grave, 

| All broken-hearted pines away and dies!” 





Keep within Bounds, 

This seems tame advice to those with the 
nerve of youth and the aspiration which might 
do credit to their meridian. Carried out in its 
normal meaning, it would shut the dvors of one- 
half our institutions, penal atid philanthropic. 
Take the thirteen hundred open liquor-places 
between Richmond and Summer streets, and 
give a glance at the probable initiation of their 
frequenters. In an idle moment or through a 
convivial friend they took their first glass. An- 
other solicitation from their own interior, or 
without, drew them in a second time, then a 
third, and so on. They made acquaintances of 
that ilk, and entered upon a course sure to lead 
into slippery and destructive paths. The chance- 
point soon became a rendezvous, and absorbed 
the leisure which should have been given to 
| self-instruction, toiling mothers or infantile 
| brothers and sisters. Their spendings might 
| have constituted a significant start in the im- 
| pending race. Instead of this they adopted 
| habits which not only sapped their energies, but 
Caution did not 
| act as a counterpoise, but thoughtlessly they 
pon marriage and multiplied the diffi- 
culties. Ilad they avoided drink and tobacco 
they could have settled for their furniture and 
In- 


| were freighted with disaster. 


| entered u 


| 


the trifling essentials of housekeeping. 
stead of this they got trusted, and consequently 
for better things than they could afford, sure 
they should be able to pay so mmch per week. 
| Possibly they did for a while, but other calls 
came quite too fast. Perhaps the wives were 
sick or children were added, and the usual ex- 
penses swelled the regular amount till the in- 
come was totally inadequate to the outgo. The 
landlord clamored for his rent, the dealer for 
his dues, and discouragement crept in as a nat- 


ural issue. 
Nay, nay; they increased them till their work 
became demoralized with themselves, and was 


Did they give up their stimulants ? 


slipping from their grasp. The whole basis was 
| misery for a corner-stone, and upon that they 
were to build a superstructure. We need not 
go farther. That sum is easily computed. 
Charity had to be summoned with its doubtful 
dole where it should never have entered, and 


this from fatal indulgence. 
The inexperienced see no shoals nor rainy 
days. They count upon strength which will 
never grow less and an animus which will flame 
| forever. No one wishes to damp their spirits, 
| but lookers-on must long to proffer a word of 
counsel. A correct moral line would be a guar- 
antee of health, and the two would insure suc- 
cess. A reasonable frugality would make smail 


savings possible, and these, left to accumulate, 
might be the seed-corn of future enterprise. 
This is the normal method, and the only one 
where money is not hereditary. Dress should 
| be neat and simple; amusements not costly; 
The 
They 


stationery fair rather than extravagant. 


jratio gauged, the momentum is easy. 


will not trammel themselves with debt, that | 


nizhtmare to honest souls, neither rush into in- 
extricable dilemmas. Whatever they undertake 
it will be in a small way. 
but reduction painfully difficult. How many 
I will tell you, said 
** Most people 


blanched heads prove this. 
an expert, what the trouble is: 
try to stretch two inches beyond their capacity.” 
It is the interpretation of much of the present 
inflation and over-reaching. People assume 
what they cannot justly compass. 
tempted to borrow, forge and peculate. They 
steep themselves in embarrassment for the sake 
of what no one notices or values. We are too 
busy to watch our neighbors unless something 
overt is thrust upon us. 

It is gratitying to observe the rational rise of 
prosperity ; to see burdens roll off from those 
who bad carried them mantully; to know they 
are reaping the fruit of theirlabor. We have no 
criticism for those who spend their own. They 
have aright to wonderful dwellings filled with ar- 
ticles of rertu. They can build ‘*Isola Bellas” if 
they choose; a vast amount of developing forces 
comes therefrom, and with many it may be the 
Some run to fine’ 


Here it is art 


end rather than the means. 
stock, others to flora and fauna. 
in pictures; there in faultless machinery. Now, 


discoveries in the world of space; then, in the 
marvels beneath the sea among the chalk de- 
posits. With this one it is a grand hotel; with 
that a model market or museum. 
surplus for a college, another for a lodging- 
house—each to their taste and paramount wish. 


One uses his 


We are flooded with diverse retreats of an 
eleemosynary description, and still the demand 
is tor more. It certainly speaks well for our 
hearts that such is the public sentiment. The 
poor, sick, needy in mind, body and estate, we 
shall always have in our midst, and there will 
ever be claims upon personal attention; we 
must spare of our much or littl. But he who 
fosters independence, who turnishes remunera- 
tive employment upon a legitimate foundation; 
who draws out natural faculties, makes labor 
honorable and indolence disreputable, isa greater 
benefactor than one who erects traps to catch 
paupers. No effort should be spared to assist 
people to stand aloue and eat the sweet bread 
of wholesome endeavor. All should be trained 
to do what they can, and not expect others to 


make up deficiences which ought to have been | 


their own provision. 


Our heading applies to those in the wild con- | 


test of life. Competency is desirable and praise- 
| worthy, but there is a herculean struggle for 
ions which does not pay. It 


nse pC 





The weil-balanced mind, the develop 


t of |i 


= 


| costs the pure vil of manhood, which is more 
! 


| Men who concentrate themselves all upon one. valuable than the triumphs achieved. Of what | SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
| avail are vast riches if we Jose the power to en- | Lonpon, Jan. 8, 1875. 


| joy them? How pitiable to convert our facul- 
| ties into ingots, and so wrench from them their 
| highest offices! How questionable the efficacy 
|of depriving heirs of any need of exertion. 
|The whole property question is a complicated 
one, the solution of which will come in a man- 
| ner we least expect. Most of the systems for 
adjustment may contain a grain of truth, but the 
magic-key is not yet found. If we are to be- 
come rounded beings in every sense of the term | 


but, like the majority, they will be of gradual 
growth. As we have a wide margin we can af- 
ford to be slow and sure; wisdom is not vouch- 
safed in copious showers, it is rather distilled 
| drop by drop. 

In the prospective of existence happiness 
| plays an ideal part. This feint leads us on to 
| the discipline which is the true kernel. Weare 
| so restless that we must plan a little more than 
|we can execute. It is imperative, too, that we 
have occupation, an abiding interest in others, 
and a star of hope always in the ascendant. 
We are admonished to keep our lamp burning 
so that the sorrows of others shall not over- 
shadow us. We should make degree a criterion 
for best. Severally we hunger for that which 
we have not; there is ever something unan- 
swered in our strong desires; a yearning, an 
upward glance. There is a shivering of the 
soul which affrights us, but it does not last. 
| We fancy our fires are extinguished, but under 
the embers there is a residuum of heat which 
some holy hour fans into activity. We are 
never morally nor physically dead; we are in 
straits; under a cloud; it may be we are one 
of those who for feverish excitement help in 
the appropriation of a third of the two hundred 
and fifty pounds of opium annually imported. 
Desperate as this condition is it is not beyond 
the pale of remedy. Emancipationis ever pos- 
sible, and what we cannot do for ourselves lies 
in the keeping of those subtle enough to reach 
us. If we fail to recover an erect posture and 
drop our shell there is yet an egress and kind 
assistants to lead us forward. The worst case 
is not unapproachable ; the alchemy of the Eter- 
nal holds good, and if he keeps His secrets we 
discover the effects. Let us imitate Him in our- 
selves and our brethren, and aim for the fitting 
bound. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Tennessee. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
NASHVILLE, TenN., Feb. 1, 1875. 
THE ELECTION OF ANDY JOHNSON. 

Tennessee flings its defiance of the good 
sense of the country by electing the notorious 
Andy Johnson to strut a fretful term in the na- 
tional Senate. As this renowned person is 
heralded now in advance of atl opportunity as 
the avenging scourge of ‘‘ radicalism,” it may 
not be out of order to post one’s self anew about 
him against the day of his wrath. If we accept 
his word for it, he might have been ‘dictator” 
when the assassin’s bullet laid our great head 
low in death. A man who could get up sucha 
faith in his own prowess as to confess that he 
might have worn even the likeness of a kingly 
crown over our free people is certainly a curi- 
osity. He stirred up the people of his State to 
believe that he could and would pulverize the 
Republican party, and in the spirit engendered 
by this belief the Bourbons took him and are 
glad to be rid of his incessant importunity. 
They turn him loose against the administration 
in the Senate, and anticipate his onslaught with 
great glee. 

HIS HOME POSITION. 

Johnson is not held in esteem here, but is 
rather endured and dreaded for his ‘‘cussed- 
ness” (no other word does him such justice). 


| beyond its originality to recommend it, until we 
| come to the valedictory, which is worth quota- 
| tion: ‘Well, had we the wish to write as they 
| deserve all the particulars of the city of Lon- 
, don or of all England, we should have to write 
/a voluminous history of England; but during 
a stay of only eighteen days in.London it really 
has not been possible to write more than we 


| From England. 


| DEAN STANLEY. 
| Although we shall attempt to give a few liter- 
| ary items of interest in our letterOf to-day we 
| trust we may be alloweda 


self on the next day to free the unhappy spirits Harvard University, from its earliest days, and | 
who inspired him, and what particular prayers | each department, building, custom, society and 
he must offer. The spirit demanded that the | amusement of the University is to have a sepa-_ 
expenses of the journey should be prepaid. | Fate historian. Among the contributors to this 
The unhappy souls are of course scattered in | work of love are James Russell Lowell, Edward | 
divers places. ‘The first of whom I had any | Everett Hale, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dr. Pea- 
knowledge was in the village of Prestranek. I) body, Charles Eliot Norton, James Freeman 
furnished the money to purchase a bit of land, Clarke, Ex-President Hill, Samuel Longfellow, | 


LITERATURE. 
Guy Mannering, cheap edition, from the Pe- 
tersons’ press, has been received. 

The February J/lustrated Household Maga- 
zine indicates avery excellent and a very cheap 
family serial.—New York, Household Publish- 
ing Co. 


it is plain that many evolutions are before us; 
| 


few Jifes upon a sub- 
| ject not strictly ‘‘bookish.”7~”No small stir has 


| been caused, within a fe@ weeks, by the elec- 
tion of the Dean of Wétminster to the Lord- | 
Rectorship of St. Andrgws, that most ancient of 
Scotch universities. y means of this honor 
Dean Stanley will bd¢come the successor, and | 
right-worthily, too, o 


Mill and Froude; he will 
| enterupon his directofship immediately, and will 
thus promote the great work he has begun—the | 
reconciliation of Christianity with the academic 

temper of the day. he question has been) 
raised concerning the propriety of placing a) 
clergyman in such a position, but the rare char- | 
acteristics of Dean Staniey have silenced all | 
such doubts. The marked liberality of the pres- | 
ent Dean of Westminster is so little known, even | 
among the English, that a brief sketch of Eng- 


and policy, may not prove uninteresting to an, 
American reader. | 
Totally free of all clerical jealousy, Dean , 
Stanley has never been known to magnify ‘the | 
church at the expense of the state, but goes out | 
of hts way to proclaim that the state, by repre- 
senting the community, yields to no institution 
in nobleness or dignity, while he glories in the | 
fact that he isan Erastian. Instead of sneering | 
at dissent and treating it as if it were worse than | 
immorality, he is said never to lose an opprtu- | 
nity of giving its leaders the right hand of fel- | 
lowship. And, as if this were not liberality 
outdone, he is ever ready to recognize and pro- | 
claim all that is good in the teachers of that sac- 
erdotalism which is most alien to his own creed. | 
He has most eloquently praised the Greek, the 
Roman and the High Church of England; he 
has won all Scotland by his tributes to the no- 
ble and austere leaders of her Presbyterianism ; 
and had he not offended the Purantic party by 
his countenancing of its moderate theologians, | 
Dean Stanley would have stood to-day without 
an enemy in the ecclesiastical world. This emi- 
nent man does not believe that any church, or any | 
system of teaching, contains all truth, or is free 
from error; moreover, there is assurance that’ 
he believes it his mission to teach the duty of | 
tolerance, and to laud the courageous men who | 
have thought more of broad, moral truths than 
of dividing dogmas. He is an eclectic in the | 
best sense of the word, and it is maintained that | 
there is no other ecclesiastic in Europe who is 
so thoroughly the friend of all divisions of the 
Christian Church. It has been suggested that 
his creed must be in a fluid state, his nature 
must be weak, or his brain hazy, that he should | 
pursue so broad a course; but the frequenter of | 
Westminster Abbey suspects none of these fail- 
ings; nor do those priests ot other forms of, 
Christianity than that of Rome when they writhe | 
under the blows of his eloguence. Dean Stan- | 
ley puts far from him all superstition and is able | 
to separate the essence of his faith from its per- 
ishing symbols. In time to come Dean Stanley 
may be looked upon as one of the liberal tow-| 
ers in the decaying wall. The High Charch of | 
England already countenances the confessional, | 
the rosary, and many another Romish rite; and 
one cannot be surprised to find the pseudo Low | 





| Church gaining height when her advanced half- | 


sister recognizes efficacy in the mediation of the | 
Virgin. Dean Stanley has resolutely set his | 
face against these corruptions, and ever strives 
to liberalize his own broad church. : | 
Immediately upon his election to the Lord- 
Rectorship of St. Andrews appeared Pére Hya- | 
cinthe’s Letters and Discourses on Catholic Re- | 
form, the Dean contributing a preface which is 
considered the most interesting part of the work. | 
In it he defines his position and says he doves | 
not believe some of the doctrines drawn from | 





The leading State ‘‘organ” grinds out its re- 
grets over Mr. Chandler's defeat, saying that | 

out of a coveted er 
| tim. Of course there is a rabble which would | 


| smile to see him President again, and from such 
i 
| 


Andy is thereby ‘‘done’ 





sources Andy is receiving the most flattering | 
; 
Really, this dema- | 


| prognostications of 1876, 
| gogue’s election to tread in Summer's vacant | 
| path, detiling the chamber consecrated by free- 
dom’s advocate, is too much. 

| THE LOUISIANA DISCUSSION. 

Senator Logan made a capital point in retort- 
'ingon Thurman that the Senator from Ohio 
j had poured forth more defamation on the ad- 
| ministration and Sheridan for the Louisiana 
affair than he ever uttered against the four 
| bloody years of Democratic treason. In the 


hour of the republie’s great victory over its 








direst enemies Johnson sought to deliver the | 


the Prayer-Book; while he maintains so omin- 
ous a silence upon certain other points that his | 
brethren have armed themselves to the teeth 
and have raised the cry that the Dean is a ration- | 
alist and ought to quit the communion. Such, 
then, is the man whom the students of St. An- 
drews have chosen for their rector, and it may 
be asserted with confidence that no churchman | 
of England could be so exactly ‘‘the right man | 


in the right place” as the present Dean as Rec- | 
tor of a Scotch university that was founded by | 
a Papal charter. 

THE DIARY OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

To pass from the sublime to the ridiculous, | 
we must note a publication which throughout | 
the United Kingdom will have extraordinary | 
circulation—the Diary of the Shah during his 
tour in Europe, 1873. The work is a verbatim 
| translation by Mr. Redhouse of such notes as 


| truly to live and answer the purposes of life is 


| palm-oil; to secure a market for their oil, all 


have done. In justice (one can but say that) 
the demeanor of the English, and everything 
of theirs, is extremely well-regulated and gov- 
erned and admirable. In respect to populous- | 
ness, the wealth of the peuple, the commerce, 
the arts, business and dolce far niente, they are 
the chief of all nations.” This Diary will be- 
come one of the standard library works of Eng- 
land, as itis being issued by the eminent house 
of John Murray. 
HANDS OE THE} 


| 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE IN THE 
CRITICS. 

Idolatry is not a success in London. The) 

critics declare that the mantle of the father has 

not fallen upon the son; Nathaniel Hawthorne, | 


say they, devoted his literary life to the conse- | 


! . » . . 
land’s most eminent Churchman, his character , ration of unselfishness—Julian Hawthorne in| (about $ 


his second romance has created an impossible | 
form of self-idolatry, and has executed poetic | 
justice on it with a flash of lightning. Due | 
credit is paid the younger novelist for his fac- ; 
ulty of painting in dasso-reliero, but it is urged | 
that he has not yet learned the golden rule that 


not to garner thouglits into books, where they 
grow dry, but still to be going about full of | 
green wisdom, ripening ever, not in maxims cut 
and dry, but a wisdom ready for daily occasions. 
We, as countrymen of the two Hawthornes 


| 
will readily subscribe to the view that the rare 
gifts of the elder, the mystic beauty of his fancy, | 
his microscopic insight into human passions and 
aspiratiens, and the fastidious delicacy of his | 
style, lie, like the sword and sandals of -Egeus, 
buried under a great flat 
growth of moss on it, and that the younger | 
should be content to bear the white armor and | 
deviceless shield of the novice until he has | 
shown his fitness for attempting to assume en- | 
chanted accoutrements. 
MRS. FAWCETT AND HER TALES. | 
The austerity of political economy has again | 
been set to the fascination of children’s tales. 
Mrs. Faweett apologizes to Miss Martineau for 
‘thiding the powder in the raspberry jam of a| 
story ;” but the lady’s attempt is more like a 
draught in a cup with honeyed edges than ‘‘a 
powder in jam.” The deception, however, may | 
be as readily detected by the clever child and | 
repelled as are those sweets which have coated | 
the medicine. These tales of political econo- | 
my deal with dry technicalities in the form of 
parables, each of which displays the eminent 
lady’s ability, and are quite as agreeable to old 
heads as young. Each principle is treated in a 
picturesque manner, and so distinctly as to teach 
the lesson sans doute. The first tale concerns 
the adventures of the inhabitants of an island 
near Sumatra, who are governed by an heredi- 





oa aristocracy, owning all the trees producing 
2 AEN F ’ .| 
the subject population is forbidden the light of | 


day within their huts. An adventurer arrives | 
with arguments of relief—and thus the story | 
proceeds. The three other tales are continu- 
ous, and refer to a party of shipwrecked sailors 
who divide the salvage from the wreck, and | 
gradually séttle into a diversion of labors; one | 
of the number, however, believes that unpro- 
ductive consumption or expenditure is ‘good 
for trade.” Upon this point Mrs. Fawcett dis- 
plays her satirical powers and renders the nar- 
rative highly amusing. The little work is likely | 


| 


to have immense circulation. | 
A work of great interest is forthcoming in 


. | 
the autobiography of Buckstone, the actor, who | 


| 
made his appearance on a Lundon stage in 1824, | 
and his acquaintance has been intimate with 


every actor since that date, as well as with men 


| of eminence in various departments of literature | 


from the time of Scott to that of Dickens. The! 


| musical world has several such interesting ‘“‘Rec- 


ollecttons ;” the dramatic none. Lord Chester- 
field’s letters have been translated by a Parsee | 
lady of Bombay into Guzerathi. Future trav. | 
ellers will experience ‘‘Chesterfield Manners” | 
among the dusky faces. Sir Gilbert Scott de- 
spairs of completing St. Paul's Cathedral. He 
says unless some new and unpledged agency 
arises to clear the chaos, the nobie project is | 
doomed to ‘‘inevitable shipwreck.” S. R. Van} 
G@ampen, the American author of Dutch descent, | 
is’ at present engaged at the British Museum | 
upon a historical biography of The Three Neth- | 
erland Kings, of the Nassau-Orange line. 

The little breeze created by the American 
Adonis has afforded the Engligh papers a new 


| the world. 


| verses in print. 


in which, as Godnig said, certain souls were de- 
tained, fettered to their treasures. Of course, 
when the souls were released, the treasures 
would ve recovered, and, after subtracting the 
cost, the remainder would be devoted to char- 
ity. 


” 


Henz was not alone connected with God- 


nig. Brothers Simonetti, Frattnig, Kindermann, 


the Priest Euich, himself and Godnig, formed a 


society. In the experiments which Henz made 


| with the medium the others were not unfre- 


quently present. 


}and Father Euich paid Godnig's travelling ex- 


penses. 
THE EXTENT OF THE DELUSION. 

Henz for fifteen years past has given Godnig 
daily a sum of money—at first five florins 
2.50), but for the last three years ten 
to twelve. He has never demanded any ac- 
count from Godnig. 
to think that Godnig could deceive him, for he 
had only to put him into a magnetic sleep to 
learn precisely what and how much he had ac- 
complished in the service of those poor souls. 


| Nor would he look upon it as a loss should 


Godnig never repay the money thus given him; 
but this cannot be; because the time would 
come when the unhappy souls would be free, 
and their treasures would be obtained, when he 
would be repaid; still, though this should never 
be, he demands no recompense, for he has given 
his meney by the command of God, and is ready 
to continue giving so long as God by the mouth 
of Godnig requires it. Ever since Godnig was 
arrested Henz has given him his twelve florins 


stone, with aten years’ | daily. True, the unhappy souls suffer; but he | 


will not try any other medium because he has 


learned from the apostles that Godnig is the) 


one only elected who is able to accomplish the 
work. The apostles have spoken with Henz 


through the mouth of Godnig, as the two angels | 


had previously done. Besides the travelling ex- 
penses, Henz had once given the detendant 2000 
florins for his own use. 
said of its payment. He gave it from sympathy 
and does not require it again. 


THE RESULT. 


The president asked Godnig what prayers he | 


had used; he replied, ‘‘Divers, according to the 
5 

nature of the case; among them the Lord’s 

prayer.” Godnig was finally sentenced to three 


years in the State’s Prison. AMERICUS. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The ‘‘Franklin fund” now amounts to $193,- 


984.59. This is an instance where the good | Poem), with the Cecilian chorus, will occupy 


| sense and practical wisdom of the philosopher | the entire time of the next concert. 


went awry. He so hampered his bequest with 
conditions and restrictions that it has proved 


almost useless. But few young mechanics ever 


availed themselves of its provisions, as was in- | 


tended. 

The St. Nicholas, for February, tells the fol- 
lowing story of Whittier’s early contributions 
to Mr. Garrison's Free Press :— 

The editor of the paper, whose name was 
Garrison—William Lloyd Garrison, you may 
have heard the name before—found the poem 
tucked under the door of his office by the post- 
man, and, noticing that it was written in blue 
ink, was tempted to throw it into his waste- 
basket. But Mr. Garrison had a good, kind 
heart, and liked to give every one a chance in 
He read the poem, saw there was 
true genius in it, and so he published it. Hap- 
py was the Quaker farmer-boy when he saw his 
He felt that God had something 
in store in lite for him—that he was called in 
some way to be good and useful to others. He 
wrote other poems and sent them to Mr. Gar- 
rison. ‘They were full of beauties—these poems. 
Mr. Garrison one day asked the postman from 
what quarter they came. ‘‘I am accustomed to 
deliver a package of papers to a farmer-boy in 
East Haverhill. I guess they come from him ’ 
Mr. Garrison thought he must ride over to East 
Haverhill and see. 
found a slender, sweet-faced farmer-boy work- 
ing with his plain, practical father on the farm. 
The boy modestly acknowledged that be had 
written the poems; at which his tather did not 
seem over well-pleased. 
boy to school, Friend Whittier,’ said Mr. Gar- 
rison. Friend Whittier was not so sure; but 
the good counsel of the Newburyport editor, in 
the end, was decisive. The boy was sent to the 
academy. 


The largest bequests that were ever left to the , 


charitable institutions of Boston have just been 


made by Mrs. Ann White Vose, widow of Josiah | 
' Vose, who has given the following sums, pay- | 


able on the death of her only child, Mrs. Ann 
W. Dickinson, wife of George Dickinson, the 


Besides, Henz, Kindermann | 


It is impossible, said he, | 


Nothing has ever been ; 


So he went one day, and | 


“You must send that | 


/R. H. Dana, Jr., C. P. Cranch, T. W. Hig-| 
| ginson, and many others equally well known. | 
There are to be fifty-eight heliotype views of | 
the principal buildings and interiors of the Uni- 
| versity. Messrs. F. O. Vialle and H. A. Clark, | The Herald of Health, for February, is filled 
whose address eh President's House, Har- | with sensible and useful papers on life and 

yard University,” have charge of the work, and | health. 


will issue only so many copies as are subscribe 


There are always entertaining tales and de- 
scriptions in the Overland. The February 
number is in its usually happy vein.— San 
Francisco. 


“i It is always cheerful and wise, and 
| forms one of the most desirable of family peri- 
odicals.—New York. 


| for. 
MUSIC NOTES. 





The tenth Annual Catalogue of the officers 
and students, with the courses of instruction, of 
fa on oe | the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
| on Friday afternoon week, gave the acceptable proof sufficient of the value of this imnaiiene 
}and pleasing variety of orchestra, organ and | school of arts in this city. 

| piano. The first piece on the programme was The Is y ef 
| Schuman’s Fourth Symphony in D-minor. | si ane menage Schons Peacher ew 
| Tardiness imposed on us the penalty of a very the isnpentynce of teachers’ meetings for the 
| quod rule, that of waiting in the ante-room | **°o"*? of Sunday schools. Adams, Blackmer 
through the first movement. Even here we | & Lyon also panteh very ey little sheet 
| welatee heave Hadened-hdt: fer the axed. Wel called the iitile Folks, which is always bright 
| fully appreciate the pleasure of meeting friends | and attractive in its pictures.— Chicago. 

; and exchanging pleasant greetings, but we do | 
sometimes wish that in the sacred presence of | ference with the Louisiana Legislature a case 
similar to the Democratic outrages of Border- 


| Rufttians in Kansas! 





The Penn Monthly thinks the recent inter- 
| music people would forget their enjoyment in 
their own voices. What we later heard made 
us realize what we had lost. There was a pas- 
sage that we must particularize, that where the | found in its February number.— Philadelphia. 
notes of the French horn strike in loud and We are indebted to Hon. Marshall P. Wilder 
clear, and plaintive as the lowest tones of the for the Proceedings of the New England His- 


A good paper, with prom- 
| ise of another, on ‘* National Edueation” is 


| violin or organ. It was very effective, and was torw- Genealogical Society at the annual meet- 
j followed by a strain as gay as the other was, ing, in January last, including an interesting ad- 
| plaintive. Next on the programme was Bach's | dress by President Wilder himself. The whole 
| organ Passacaglia in C-minor, the loud-swelling | pamphlet is full of interest to the lover of old 
notes of which it was gratifying to hear under things. 

the manipulations of Mr. Paine, the composer. | The American Exchange and Review, for 
With all our love of violin and flute and other | February, continues the enbjec t of Utilization of 
Magnetic-Electricity by considering its value as 
to the exclusion of all others, the organ would) ay ijluminator. It als. 
The Concert Overture in it, of | Fog and Cloud,’ 
The Pianoforte Con- | 


| instruments, were we compelled to choose one, 


It also offers papers on ‘*Mist, 
“Spanish Inns,” ‘Plant Dis- 


. 


be conqueror. 


Rietz, is Rovarming Ese: : persion,” and ‘*The Meteorvlogy of the Ocean.” 
certo in F-sharp minor of Ferdinand Hiller was | —Philadelphia 
performed by Mr. Lang. 


was the second movement, andante expressivo 


Inexpressibly sweet} ,, tee 
| The Journal of Speculative Philusophy makes 

les RS ets “Tit 

Surely, Mr. Lang is king of piano and organ. 

| The last piece was Weber’s overture to ‘‘Obe- ge i SERB ae 

; and apaper entitied **Gwthe’s Titanism,” trans- 


| ron,” the fairy-like notes of which carried us | 


8 present number of special interest with gem- 
like “Philosophemes,” *‘Kant’s Authropology,” 


| pleasantly thougl regretfully heck to the days lated sprig the German of Karl Rosenkranz, by 
when we heard the peerless Parepa in that most | aS ED, SS NS Nee: ee 

| beautiful of operas. Like the apples of the old | 
farmer, who always saved his best to the last, | 

| yet having the best all through, this was the 

;most enjoyable Harvard Symphony that we 

| recollect to have attended. Schumann’s cantata, 

| ‘*Paradise and the Peri” (Tom Moore's beautiful 





glimpses of some of Geathe’s great unfinished 
works.— St. Louis. 

William G. Dix, of Peabody, Mass., has writ- 
ten atract called A National Constitution the 
Only Road to National Peace, in the form of a 
letter to the President. He maintains that the 
federal constitution is a standing invitation to 
State independence, in contradistinction to na- 





} tional unity, and that until we get a strictly na- 
| ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. tional constitution there will be constant trouble 
| REV. MR. SILVER’S SERMON ON ‘‘ EMPLOYMENT 
OF SPIRITS AND ANGELS.” 
| Itis a beautiful little gothic church (the New- 
Church building) in the Roxbury district, built 
{of native stone, with alow porch and tower. 
The effects of the interior, its architecture, its 
| pleasing contrasts in coloring, and its stained 
glass. I can only describe as a blossom of beau- 
'ty, atemple that one might easily imagine to 
| have grown up around certain spirit ial condi- 
|tions. Mr. Silver read the parable of the sower, 
| the seed sown in stony places, among thorns by 
| the way-side, and on good ground bringing forth 
ifruit. His text was in Psalms, chap. 34th, and 
| verse 7th: **The angel of the Lord encampeth 
| round about them that fear him and delivereth 
jthem.” All the inhabitants of the spiritual 
| world once lived in this world. All become 
either angels, or evil spirits, or devils—devils 
in the Word corresponding to the evils of 
man’s nature. All infants and children that 
go to that world become angels, but at first, 
their state not being fixed, they are cared 
for by angels and educated in the heavenly 
The good and the bad, those in whom 


Sear with the several States. There is much food 
for speculation and thought in his remarks.—Es- 


tes & Lauriat, Boston. 

The January monthly part of Appleton’s Jour- 
nal, like the successive weekly issues, shows 
the care and fidelity with which this excellent 
serial is managed. No phase of thought, faet 
or narrative seems to be overlooked or slighted. 
All branches of knowledge find fitting interpre- 
The illustrations are excellent, and the 
At home or 


ters. 
letter-press neat and attractive. 
abroad, in sitting-room or travelling convey- 
ance, the Journal will be found an engaging 
companion.— New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
The Unitarian Review and Religious Mega- 
zine, for February, offers especially excellent 
contributions from Rey. G. W. Hosmer, D.D., 
“The Law of the Mean and of the Extremes ;” 
and from Rev. C. A. Bartol, D.D., ‘“The Great 
Man and the Little Child,” a sermon on the 
death of James Waiker, D.D. 
one of the finest philosophic discourses we have 


The former is 


ever heard or read; and of the latter all who 
know Dr. Bartol, either through his spoken or 
school. written words, will dimly conceive the sweet- 
love to others rules, and those in whom love ot 
‘self to the injury ot others is the rule, all min- 
gle in this world, the difference not always be- 


ness and beauty.— Boston. 


Another of the practically useful books, of 
the /larper’'s Bazar series, has been issued, 





|ing apparent. The dishonest may be hypocriti- | called The Bazar Book of the Household, and 
;cal, and the good may not always appear to | devoted to marriage, establishments, servants, 


advantage. But they do not mingle in the spir- and com- 
itual world. We know this from rational de- 
ductions from the spiritual sense of the Divine 
Word, and from human beings. Let the love 
of money be one’s ruling love, and it is the key- 
note to all his actions; and let one see the spir- 


itual meaning of the word, and no other revela- 


housekeeping, children, home-life, 


A part only of the work has appefired in 


pany. 
that popular weekly. There is a great deal or 
sense and mature wisdom embodicd in the pages, 
while underlying all is the consciousness that 
women and men are to be something more in 
life than polished animals. The instruction is 


tion is needed to show the opposition and real given accordingly. It is one of the best books 


income of the property in each case only to be 


“fling” at American journalism. One editor de- 
used: Massachusetts General Hospital, McLean 


separation between the good and evil. 
We all have our guardian angels, who once 


to form the basis of a family library, and can be 
commended to old and young alike.—Harpers 


Expansion is easy | 


They are | 


ship of state into the hands of the very party | ns aes ; : eae 
which had tried so desperately to wreck us in | oe Bese ysaital comanet fap the “informa: 
ruin, and since Johnson's treason in the councils | tion: of Bie people: "The: Digee appeared ass 
'of the brave, in their hour of might the Bour- | serial pte Teheran Coxe, soa open tee! 
| bons have patted him kindly and backed him in | oriental pte "ia = ree ye Gos, he sar j 
jall his pernicious work of restoring to power | ere og mee. bie A: Dilsty ‘of mat 
the heartless pro-slavery, secession Ku-klux. | Tour is Europe hick cas Rear to. Serie ae 
Te tec well to) bears Anle Johnson an | auspiciousness and sanctification, under the will 
Through all the pitiless years of a presidential j of God tn high, = A pee vig sacsndes 
term he waged a crusade against the peace of | less) the Forgiving, the Beneficent, provided | 
‘his distracted land. <What a fearful curse he shat health be ‘accorded: us: Health was ac- | 
He sought to inflame the North with | corded, and the Shah has recorded in the quaint- | 
}est of quaint styles his impressions; of which 
those of England alone occupy seventy-two | 
pages of his voluminous book. ‘The Ball at! 
the Guild Hall” diverts his Persian Majesty; he | 
ner a begger traitor than Jeff Davis,” said A. J. specially moved the tines Mayor int". robe, the 
Also, “‘Let us hang Charles Sumner!” hinder-skirt of which was very long and trailed | 
rE Da br oreo MnbaReT. on the ground ;” ‘‘was fascinated by the dancing 
; Ten years ago Andy Johnson was elected to and supper,” “a dinner atter midnight,” “the | 
| preside over the United States Senate. If he | Rowers and shrepe green te sii aed ee 
purposes on his return to that body to sally | menand graceful wonten” who lined the corri- | 


” 


mind. 


jwas! 
righteous anger in one breath, while in the next 

he stirred the South to stand up for her rights, 

a 


being no more to blame than the ‘‘other side. 
/**As between the two I consider Charles Sum- 





| SPECIAL TO THE 


rides Dr. White’s (of Yale) statement that the 
stories of the manufacture of the statue are 
lies, and adds: ‘**‘When will American scholars 
learn to speak gently? We read in the same | 
number of the New Haven Pailadium of a 
‘lacerated actress attempting to cowhide an/ 
editor’; do the members of the American Ori- 
ental and Philological Societies behave much 
better ?” 

Nothing remarkable or novel made its ap- 
pearance in the way of Christmas books; even | 
the literary profession seems to have imbibed 
the general spirit of stagnation. FeV 

From Austria. 
COMMONWEALTH. 

Trieste, Jan. 16, 1875. 

SPIRITUAL 


SWINDLING. 
A case of swindling has just been tried here, | 
in which some very curious testimony was elic- | 
ited. The criminal was Joseph Godnig, ille- 
gitimate, thirty-five years of age, married, orig- 


Asylum, Home for Aged Women, and Home 


'for Aged Men, $30,000 each; New England 


Hospital for Women and Children, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and the Museum 
of Fine Arts, $25,000 each; Children’s Mission 
and Children’s Friend Society, $20,000 each; 
Asylum and Farm School for Indigent Boys, 


| Temporary Home for the Destitute, Female 


Orphan Asylum, and Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, $15,000 each; Boston 
Port and Seaman’s Aid Society, Industrial Aid 
Society, Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
Perkins Institute, and Massachusetts Asylum 


| for the Blind, Warren Street Chapel, Boston 


Provident Association, Young Men’s Christian 


Union, and Massachusetts Society for the Pre- | 
| vention of Cruelty to Animals, $10,000 each; 


Home for Aged Colored Women, $5000 — 
amounting to over $300,000. left to 


her relatives bequests amounting to a similar 


She also 


sum. 


Mr. Josiah Vose, who left a large part of | 


lived in this world, who take a deep interest in 
us and know all about our spiritual conditions, 
It was an 


press; Williams & Co. 


To their already unsurpassed and wholly un- 


and some have been seen by mortals. Sa 
equalled volumes of African explorations the 








angel who stopped the hand of Abraham when he L wiatiints tive now eed Phe Licd doarecds of 
would have sacrificed his son; an angel talked 
with Moses in the wilderness, with Lot and 
Samuel, with Joseph and Mary, and the shep- 
herds; an angel shut the mouths of 


troubled the waters of the pool of Bethesda, and 


David Livingstone in Central Africa, which 
| += : “4 

}ran from 1865 to his death, May 1, 1875, con- 
| 

! 


, tinued by a narrative of his last moments and 
ons, : 


is 


- ° P ‘ 
| Chuma and Susi. 


ufferings, obtained from his faithful servants, 
The volume is edited at his 
The 


whole is illustrated by portrait, maps and draw- 


opened the prison-doors to Peter. 


‘oe express request by Rev. Horace Waller. 
Where, then, are we to look for the spiritual I : : 


world but within and around us? So, when we 
put off the bonds of the flesh we have not far to | 
ry. We cannot see angels with our bodily eyes, |. } : 
S : : - ‘ 7!" | sible of the travels and discoveries of Dr. Liv- 
the opening of our spiritual eyes being the con- | 


ings, and consequently is perfect in its detail. 


It is, therefore, as complete a story as is pos- 


re ingstone, during the eight years years and three 
ditions ; nor can they see us as to our externals, ‘ ; . ; ‘ ; sai 
months after his arrival at Zanzibar, in 1565. 


hey being of a substance too pure to behold | 4 . a : 
re j e: I os He landed at Zanzibar, Jan. 25, 1865, and died 
material things. But they know all our spirit- |. , ail 
ee , in the early morning of May 1, 1872. If he had 
ual and mental conditions. Low little men re-| .. i , 
3 ; 2 llived to reach England these journals would 
alize this; otherwise would we not all be more | 


.. | have been used as materials for a full and com- 
over the springs Who} 


ort 


watchful of action. s . 
plete account of his journeyings; but he died 


forth, “laying on, Macduff,” to his right and | dors. The ‘Garden of Wild Beasts” (Zoolog- | 


lett, about Republican heads, had he not better 
take care lest some stones shatter the glass- 
house he lives in? On the memorable occasion 
of his inauguration as Vice President he gave 
the New York World intense pleasure by the 
brutality of his conduct, he being suspected at 
that time of entertaining union sentiments. The 
World compared him with Caligula’s horse, and 
otherwise held up the mirror of his nature to 
him. But now it is delighted — Schurz and 
Chandkr beaten, and Andy Johnson elected! 
Even Thurlow Weed gives a squeal. Mean- 
while Sheridan gives peace to Louisiana, and for 
this favor let us be thankful, anything in the 
constitution to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Drive murder to the dogs! Let us have peace 
upon any construction of the organiclaw. Any- 
thing is lawful in the very nature of things gov- 
ernmental which spares lives and protects citi- 
zens against homicidal outrages. 
CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS. 

When the great city of Chicago was perisning 
before the devouring element of fire Sheridan 
was invoked to use his troops to protect the 
wretched populace. He hastened to the rescue, 
norever stayed to read the constitution. He 
saved life and received the homage of all the 
townsmer. Yet Governor Palmer grew out- 
raged beyond the power of containing himself, 
and rushed into columns of print against Sheri- 
dan for usurping the law civic. And Palmer's 
contemptible fusilade is on a par with the pres- 
ent clatter. Sheridan saved life on each ocea- 
| sion by the only way on earth it could be saved. 
, ERNEST. 


° 





[Our correspondent knows ‘‘Andy” well, and 


ical) forms animportant entry. The Shah rode 
there with the Queen’s Master of the Horse, 
whom, apparently to his surprise, he found ‘“‘an 
intelligent man.” The hippopotamus was the 

| great attraction, and occasioned the naive re- 
mark, ‘ta curious thing! People throw food 
into its mouth, which it opened like a gateway. 
From what I could make out, this is the marine 
rhinoceros.” The great monkey inspired awed 
pleasure, dut created a disagreeab!e impression 
hy reason of his ‘‘resemblance to man’’—a re- 
semblance which must have caused his Persian 
Majesty much personal feeling. Thus the Shah 
prattles on; here, pleased with the exercises of 
the Fire-Brigade, of which he remarks that the 
English have invented ‘‘a beautiful way of sav- 
ing life;” while he most pointedly adds, ‘‘But 
the wonder is this, that, on the one hand, they 
take such trouble and originate such appliances 
for the salvation of man from death, when, on 
the other hand, in the armories, arsenals and 
workshops of Woolwich, they contrive fresh 
engines, such as cannous, muskets, projectiles, 
and similar things, for the quicker and more 
multitudinous slaughter of the human race. He 
whose invention destroys man more surely and 
expeditiously prides himself théreon, and ob- 
tains decorations of honor.” Thus wisely spoke 
the Shah. 

At Mme. Tussaud’s Wax Works the Shah saw 
several living women sitting among the figures; 
but, he says, *‘However much I tried to distin- 
guish which were in reality human beings and 
which were wax-figures, I could not until the 

, Women rose, walked and smiled; then alane did 
it become certain that they were living women.” 
The railways surprised the Shah, who narrates 


this property to his wife, was born in Milton, 


inally a shoemaker, then a horse-broker, and 
His wife 


lives by his wits, which have served him to a and carried on business in Boston. 
was a daughter of Captain John White, of Wey- 


The complaint gives va- 
Both Mr. Vose and his wife 


pretty good purpose. 


rious Ways and means by which he has deceived mouth Fore River. 


would be guilty of quarrelling, of slander, of 


stealing, of injustice or harsh judgments against 
his neighbor, could he see the lovely angels in 
sorrow over his sin? There is not a dark trag- 


in Africa, and the record as it stands in these 
This, however, 


journals is all we can have. 
is a great deal. It shows us where he was, and 


what he did, during all that time, and enables 


and swindled his victims; among them, the pre- 
tended power to call up spirits, or at least to 
hold intercourse with them. In his examination 
he gave the names of divers persons who had 
magnetized him, and who, as he states, proba- 
bly falsely, gave him in the aggregate large 
sums of money. This is sufficient to introduce 
the following testimony of Mr. Henz, a well- 
known and mach-respected baker of this city. 
Henz stated that he became acyuainted with 
Godnig several years ago through a certain 
Frattnig and Kindermann who had magnetized 
him—Godnig—he being their medium in the ex- 
periments in the mystery. 
THE MODUS OPERANDI. 

The president of the court asked the nature 

of this mystery. Henz replied, ‘‘The mystery 


| is, that the souls of misers, that remain after 


death tettered to the money and goods which 
they have left, can by certain forms of prayer 
be released. It is allowed to other souls freely to 
appear before God—the souls of the avaricious 
alune are thus shackled and bound to earth.” 
Now he, Henz, and certain others, had made a 
vow to liberate these poor souls from their bond- 
aze, but what particular souls needed their aid, 
and in what places they were detained, could 
only be discovered through the ‘‘mystery” which 
the medium Godnig must reveal. God has sent 
two angels to earth to inform them that Godnig 
was appointed to this service. He (Henz) had 
not spoken with these angels himself, but had 
been positively assured of it by Godnig in the 


lived to a good old age, he dying at eighty-two 
and she at eighty. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The fifth volume of Kinglake’s History of the 
Crimean War is about to be published in Eng- 
land. It is entirely devoted to the Battle of 
Inkermann. 

It is not generally known, outside the Roman 
priesthood, that Father Theiner, for many years 
custodian of the Vatican Library, was a stead- 
fast foe of the Jesuits and all their works. His 


| familiarity with the records in his custody, his 


evident honesty of purpose, and the perfect 
trust with which his statements were sure to be 
received by all who ever knew him, made him a 
particularly dangerous man tothe Jesuits, and his 
long retention of his position can only be ex- 
plained by considering the tenacity with which 
Pius IX., with wiser heart than head, clings to 
eld friends. 

The annual report of Harvard College shows 
that the yearly income and outlay of the college 
is about $200,000, all the departments for the 
past year keeping within theirrevenues. Presi- 
dent Eliot laments that less than one-third of 
the applicants for admission come from public 
schools. The experiments of the college~in 
relieving the seniors from compulsory attend- 
ance on prayers and recitations, in letting the 
Memorial Hall to the students for a common 
table, and in some other matters are all working 


edy of earth but watching angels know it. When! 
| will men realize this? Who could stand lifting 

his hand against his brother if seeing the pity- | 
| ing angels looking on in sorrow? But the truth 
The laws of the spiritual world 


us to follow him from district to district and 
from village to village. ‘the editor says: “We 
have not to deplore the loss of a single entry, 
; 3 | from the time of Livingstone’s departure from 
is being seen. 
are being more understood, and what will be the 
effect when all philosophic spirits receive it and 
it is taught in all our schools and colleges! 
What a change has taken place in half a cen- 
The idea of the spiritual world was a 


Zanzibar to the day when his note-book dropped 
from his hand in the village of Ilala, at the end 
of April, 1573." There is not a single break in 
ithe record. The editor has done his work well, 
; | and given us the journals as they were written, 
tury! 
perfect fblank, an airy nothing, except a few 
created angels, the only creations in the uni- 
of this earth, and only so 
saved, so many to be tor- 


with nothing added save occasional explanatory 
paragraphs in brackets, and the account of the 
great traveller's death. In to what 
these records tell us of his travels, adventures 


addition 
verse except those 
few of those to be 
mented forever! That was the theology of New 

England. None thought that the stars were 

habitable worlds, all life confined to this earth, 

nor that all in the spiritual world may, if they 

will, have their evils removed and be fitted for | 
heaven. Thus was the infinite supposed to be 

limited, the mercy of God, who is a spirit, nar- 

rowed and confined to this material world. 

The employment of people here is almost ex- ; 
clusively for the body. The way to heaven ig 204 recalls the rather arrogant incredu 
to do earthly work according to the laws of God. | which Mr. Stanley's report was at first received 
The employment of good spirits and angels is | jn England. The supplies and company of as- 
to make hearts and minds good and true and fit sistants, sent by Stanley from Zanzibar, reached 
them for heaven, those still on earth, andthe! ~ ; e 
thousands constantly passing from this into the Livingstone, August 14, 1872, in excellent con- 
spiritual lite. Evil spirits, those in whom the dition. His death took place between eight and 
love of worldly things as opposed to what is nine months after this date. We cannot re- 
good and true, and those in whom the love of hearse the story of his travels, nor give any- 
self to the exclusion of the neighbor, are the : ‘ : ‘ 
ruling loves—these find employment in tempt- | thing like a summary of the contents of this 
ing others to do wrong; and this contention will | volume. The book must be read by those who 
go on as long as contention continues on earth. woujid know what itcontains. It is most sump- 


and discoveries they give full accounts of the 
Arab slave-traders and their dvings. It appears 
that Dr. Livingstone was sick, destitute, de- 
spondent, and almost hopeless, when Henry M. 
Stanley found him at Ujiji, Oct. 24, 1571. From 
this date until they parted, March 14, 1472, the 
journals are full of notices of Mr. Stanley, and 
It is not 
notices 


speak of him in the highest terms. 


without interest that one reads these 


lity with 


The 


But when this contest ceases the condition of 


tuously presented, and is worthy of the heroic 


what hestates concerning him is not prejudice that when travelling he was passing continually 
without reason, but an estimate formed of daily | ‘among the house-tops or through holes” (tun- 


| observation for a long series of years.—Ep. } 
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nels). Thus the curious tale runs on, with little | mouth whither he (Godnig) must betake him- | 


sleep into which he had magnetized him. 
mysterious spirit informed him through Godnig’s 


favorably thus far, though not sufficiently tried 
to be adopted as settled policy. 


There is about to be published a history of i of rest and time for reflection. 


the evil in the spiritual world is not for us to " 
know, other shia that they will have a measure character of the great explorer.—For sale by 
Jane Green. | A. Williams & Co. 
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ing effect of Sheridan’s oratory — the delight 
that sudden eloquence gives at the moment is so 
rich. : 

An old Greek orator once said he had a 
way to cure the distempers of men’s minds by 
words. The orator is that physician, whether 
he speak from the capitol or on a cart; he is the 
benefactor that lifts men above themselves and 
creates a higher longing than he satisfies. The 
orator, in short, is he whom every man Is seek- 
































things to be wished for—that it should never 
rain, except at night, between the hours of 
twelve and four; that fishes should have no 
bones; shrimps no shells; and that oysters 
should open of their own accord, immediately 
after grace has been said; that there should be 
no irregular verbs in any language, and no 
genders to the substantives ; that commentators’ 
notes to difficult passages should not omit, in 
more than nine cases out of ten, to deal with 
the difficulfy; that everybody should be only 
vain of other people’s merits; and that nobody 
should say the same thing in the same words 


; Literary Table-Talk. 
William Morris, the Earthly Paradise man, is 
| reported to be engaged in translating the Faeid. 
1 Dr. McCosh\has already, to his own eatisfac- 
tion, demolished Tyndall by an article in the 
| International Review ; but he proposes to anni- 
hilate hinf by expanding the article into & book. 
Tyndall must have a lively sympathy with eels. 
Punch summarizes two recent publications 
as follows: ‘*The Bane— The Greville tomers: 
The Antidote— The Life of the Prince Consort. 
People will read the former to find out if they 





ing when he goes into the courts, 1 
ventions, into the popular assembly— though 
often it has been with disappointment, yet never 
giving over the hope. He finds him, perhaps, 
in the Senate, when the forest has cast out some 
wild, heavy-browed bantling, to show the same 





\ is alleged; and the latter, ‘ energy in the court or forum which he had 
are really as bad pe Ria: ii really the model | more than three times over in the course of the Bee in driving the cattle to the hills, or in 

| 3 wee EE same day.” scrambling through thickets in the winter frost, 
ra man. all Mall Ga- en or through the swamp in search of his game. 
Pos We should hardly, expect the Pa eS a i Free-Religious Association Lectures. In the fierceness of his brow, in the majesty of 
; zette would like George Macdonald’s stories, conch ie ak ae a met — ene her Sigs = in 

: rth [V. EDWARD EVERE Bg BER is artificial and perhaps unworthy place in 

bat it ands hls Inet os BEN MERICAN THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. company she romsinds pai of the lessons taught 


After mention'ng certain 
things which it does not like, it adds: “But 
these few and slight blemishes are lost in the 
host of beautiful images with which Mr. Mac- 
donald delights his readers.” 

Mrs. Fawcett, having, like Harriet Martineau, 
written some stories to illustrate political econ- 
omy, is going to follow her example and write a 
novel. Miss Martineau, writing of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, called her novel The Lfour and 
the Man. Mrs. Fawcett, writing a generation 
later, when woman is coming to the front, might 
fitly entitle her novel The Hour and the Woman. 

The Ohio Educational Monthly remarks by 
way of premise that the Atlantic for January 
is a full assurance that the current volume will 
not fall below any of its predecessors, and, by 
ids that *‘this means that 


him in early days by the torrent, in the gloom 


of generous -praise. 
of the pine woods where he wandered, the com- 


It seemed to be the divine order that every 
government should become unpopular and yield 
to an opposition, which should in its turn also 
yield to a newer opposition. This was natural, 
but it had one bad result: it tended to create 
an opposition to all government. For example, 
he adduced the Irishman who it requires half a 
generation to educate to the idea that he has 
anything else to do but oppose all forms of gov- 
ernment. Another example was found in the 
common street-corner talk against the adminis- 
tration, whatever it may be. “he men who 
utter it would be in the seventh heaven if they 
could only get intu Congress themselves, but, 
not being there, they feel called upon to oppose 
everything. There are plenty of corporations 
ready to take the government if they can only 
get the chance. He instanced the Roman Cath- 
olic church, which had twenty times stepped 
into the vacant palaces of dead powers ; the 
East India Company; the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, which took the government of that coun- 
try into its own hands. It is foolish for Ameri- 
cans to depreciate their government. They 
ought to purify and make it stronger. 

The American idea of government is diamet- 
rically opposed to the European. In Europe 
the liberals of course want to limit government, 
.because the idea of government there is that of 
a governing class. Here, however, it would be 
foolish for the people acting in one capacity to 
limit their powers in another. This was the 
great difference between the English and Amer- 
ican systems. The reason why so much of this 
antagonism to government existed here was be- 
cause a large portion of writers for the press in 


deer. Or you may find him in some lowly bethel 
by the sea-side, where the hard-featured, seared 
and wrinkled Methodist becomes the poet of the 
sailor-fisherman, while he pours out the abun- 
dant streams of his thought through a language 
all glittering and ficry with imagination —a 
man who never knew a looking-glass or a critic ; 
a man whom college course or patronage never 
moulded; whom praise cannot spoil; a man who 
carries his audieace by infusing his soul into 
them; who speaks by the right of being the per- 
son in the assembly who has the most to say, 
and so makes the other speakers appear little 
and cowardly before his face. Fora time he 
throws all others into the shade, and every lis- 
tener gladly consents to be nothing in his pres- 
ence, surprised and carried away in the new 
flood of his eloquence. Whocan wonder at the 
way of conclusion, ac 
in ines excellence it will continue to a 
at the head of the monthly magazines.” This 
logic, and its style will pass muster at 


minds? Uncommon boys follow uncommon 


is sound 
the Riverside Press. 

Some radical clergyman hereabouts has writ- 
ten a theological novel, by way of radical tract. 
He calls it The Rainbow Creed, and introduces 
in it, under thinly-veiled names, Beecher, Mur: 
ray, and other popular preachers who contribute 
to the variegation of the creed. Clergymen are 
under the microscope just now, and we hope 
xperience may be as profitable to them as 


~ 


court-house or in the caucus. 


hero. 


in the attitude of the defensive. 


the e hi vere born and educated in Eng- : 2 c ; ee ms 
; this country were bo : st che t ahead of the assembly, ahead of | tracts from various sources, Phillips, Kossuth 
> handli » instrument seems to be in-] oe sings - rkings of what} must be just ahead ¢ le i y, ahead o racts us 8, ps, Kossuth, 
the handling of the. te land, and s¢ se! arses eo the os system | the whole human race, or it is superfluous. His Canning, John Quincy Adams, and others.—Ad- 
teresting to the critical public. every monarchis?! 1 i speech is not to be distinct from action, It is | verttser report. 


of government in the world they naturally 
brought over with them and tricd to introduce 
the ideas and impressions there received and 
developed. To show the European idea he 
cited Herbert Spencer. Mr. Spencer was born 
under a government of hereditary right, and 
consequently he says bitter things about it. 
He never could have written as he has had he 
been born in America, or under any free and 
rational system. ‘The apothegm that “the best 
government is that which governs least,” which 
is often seriously quoted, he declared to have 
been first said in joke, as one would say the 
best cannon is the one fired least. He defined 
government as an organization of the governed 
to carry out certain affairs essential to all. In 
America the governed are the government, and 
they are not afraid to trust themselves. ‘To il- 
lustrate the way in which government begins, 
“the primordial germs of society, he supposed 
the case of a new country where people natu- 
rally associate to build roads, school-houses, 
ete., showing that Spencer’s idea that govern- 
ment is only founded to repress crime is funda- 


the electricity of action. It is action 
general’s word of command and the chart o 
battle is action. 


Julian Hawthorne’s /dolatry has fared better 
at the hands of English than of A merican crit- 
ics. The Spectator and Atheneum praised it 
very highly, and the London Times says it is 
“Made to fix the attention and interest of the 
reader ina very remarkable degree. ---+ Mis de- 
acriptions are very clear, his turns of thought 
original and often striking, as in the dialogue in 
the dark on the deck ofa steamer ; and he has 
a subtle perception of moral and mental phases 


and the fight, or let him be silent. You go t 


during the war—on an occasion of a new draft 
for instance. They go unwilling. 
spent their money once or twice very freely 
they have sent their best men, the young anc 
ardent, those of a martial temperament, who an 


» 
of character. swered the first draft or the second, and it is no 


Earl Russell does not love Mr. Gladstone, 
and perhaps has little personal reason to like 
him, but in his Recollections and Suggestions 
cannot forbear paying him this.tribute : ‘*There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone, by his great 
eloquence, by his power of developing the most 


to go. 


ing. 
malicious assembly and they say: ‘Well, sir 
it would be more prudent to be silent; why no 


abstruse propositions, and embracing at once, rest, sir, on your good record? Nobody doubt 


in his large capacity, the most logical demon- 
strations with the most captivating and dazzling | mentally wrong. : 

rhetoric, has made for himself’ a fame which in On contrasting our idea with that of ae ie 
” world, he said that it does not follow we are to 
tie the hands of the state, because we are the 
state, and we do not wish to fetter ourselves. 
It was wholly impossible for constitution-makers 
to furesee the future, consequently they must 
make their instruments in general terms. In 
this country we have no prestige, no traditions 
that cannot be iraced and accounted for, and so 
we understand one system of government in all 
its details and departments. Any man can form 
a society on the same basis within a few years, 
and its growth will be an exemplification of the 
rise of our national history. Our government 
was not born for the prevention of crime in the 
community; it was an outgrowth of the times, 
a necessity for organization which always exists 
where a number of people are thrown together. 
As the needs of the community increased meas- 
ures were taken by the members or delegates 
duly authorized to meet and supply them. 
Schools, roads, laws regulating health, curren- 
cy, and the public interests generally, were 
founded, built and enacted, and finally the com- 
munication between the several small societies 
was made, and a federation of the States en- 
sued. 

Spencer argues that the government has no 
right to regulate commerce, religion, educa- 
tion, the establishment of colonies, the laws of 
health, except in the suppression of nuisances, 
the issue of currency, the carrying of the mails, 
the building and sustaining of lighthouses, etc. ; 
he would have all this taken care of by private 
corporations, The absurdity of this arrange- 
ment was pointed out by the lecturer by means 
of several familiar examples. He maintained 
that the hands of the administration should not 
be shackled, that they s! ould have diserctionary | 
power, as it was impossible for the framers of 
constitutions to foresee every contingency likely 
to arise. For examp'e he took the case of 


all about it. 


patriotism by people who stay at home.” Bu 


of the inspiration of his to-day’s feelings, sur 


the lapse of centurics will suffer no eclipse. his t 
prises them with his tidings, with his bette 


' Scribner makes the welcome announcement 
of an edition of Leslie Stephen’s Hours ina 
Library, which the Westminster Review says 
children, and he gains the victory by prophesy 


contain more substance than twenty volumes vn 
ing where they expected repetition. 


of modern essays. Defoe, Richardson, Pope, 
Scott, Hawthorne, Balzac and DeQuincey are 
the subjects treated by Mr. Stephen, and though 
one’s private estimate of some of these authors 


Then the observers say: ‘*What a God-send i 


ties he has! 
watch, or like a locomotive just finished at th 
Tredegar works.” 


ig sometimes rather rudely set aside, on the 
whole the book has more sound, thorough criti- 
cism than often gets written ngw-a-days. John 
Bull is right in calling them ‘very interesting eloquence, and the special ingredients of thi 
literary studies.” ir ptio’ 

agree 6; furnishing a vast amount of travel statement, logic, imagination or the skilltocloth 

Africa is furnishing a vast ¢ ave 

literature, and of the most interesting kind. 
Schweinforth’s Meart of Africa, Baker's /smat- 
ha, Livingstone’s Last Journals, have helped 
materially to a solution of the riddle of the 


manhood. I don’t know but [ may as well stat 


which of course only calls attention to the de 
African sphinx; and now comes Jones's Africa, 
which summarizes fully and clearly all the lit- 
erature of African discovery, from the earliest 
record in Herodotus down to Livingstone’s final 


i styles. 
It is a thoroughly inter- 


entry in his journal. 
esting book to read, and of rare value as a ecy- 
whether of state or of property, seek him to b 
their spokesman, so that he is at once a poten 
tate—a ruler of men. 


clopadia of discovery and adventure in a con- 
tinent which seems to have a peculiar fascina- 
tion to daring spirits. 

The 7rtbune finds the charm and justification 
of the Bric-a-Brac volumes in the natural de- 
sire we all feel to discover a common ground on | 
“Even 


and offered him £1000. sterling if he wouk 


which we can stand with the great dead. teach him to speak with propriety in public. I 


Thackerary,” it remarks, ‘tis already almost a : = : sounds like a simple proposition, and if it were 
pete aus marks, ‘ piteaily aint : coasting on the Common. With the winter beus bythe wench a ik saieat sa ae 
myth tothe incoming generation—a power rather | wo yj o poo -oasting. The boys mo- olar, @ ft s 3s 

: came cold, ice and coasting. 7 7 by the master, it might be suecesstul. In 1848 


nopolized the paths of the Common, —Fortu- 
nately we had a strong government in Boston, | 
and at once bridges were built, making foot 
travel sate, without abridging the right of the 
Billee, or seg the tears roll over his face as he | poys to exercise and enjoyment. Under what 
bids his littl} girls good-bye, we shake hands | provision of the'city charter was it done? Un- 
with him at once across the gap of years, and | der the general provision, he answered, that 
: men of sense shall do the right thing at the 
: é | right time. 
j sure that we, too, had something to do with the | If he was asked what security we have that 
|} no governing classes will arise in this country 
| from the bureaus of administration, the army or 
| the priesthood, he answered that the European 
| theory is founded on the idea of caste and class, 
i while. here one man is always as good as an- 
other. This is the old heathen idea still lin- 
gering in the Romish theory: that the priest- 
hood is higher than the people, and in the Prot- 
estant doctrine of an election by which a few | 
lare to be saved while the most of the world is 
‘to be damned. Into a world holding such ideas 
}came Jesus Christ, with a radically new theory 
‘of society. Previously the individual had been 
jall. In His plan the world became the indi- 
‘vidual, of which cach man and woman were 
Jonly members. Urder His plan. society is 
eve +: 80 1; fi eee ~ | higher than all else. As soon as society exists 
ats a one shimMimecaseeg uci can is! the individual ceases to exist. i chick acta 
eminently readable, and supplies a great deal of! this idea, and in it he found an answer to the 
that minute information which fills up the out- | question. 


than a man, who with a keen scalpel dissected Iwas in England, and saw Mr. Austin, a bar 
rister, who was said to receive £30,000 a yea 
for services rendered rtilroad companies. 
presented the desires of railroad companies tc 


human nature to the very dividing of bone and 
marrow; but when we hear him chanting Little | 





was his power that it was found to be well de 
served. The great and growing interests a 
stand side-by-side with him thereafter, and are 
prices to their advocates and defenders. 
creation of Dobbin, and were old friends once 
with Thomas Newcome.” All men are competitors in this art. 

Mr. J. Thompson, a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, having spent ten years in eat 
speech is a bad apology. 


Southern and Eastern Asia, has written a book, 
The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China and China, 
which is abundantly supplied with illustrations. 





Nature, a high authority,“‘heartily ree a . : ; 

re ure, a high authority, ‘he artily recommends possession and possession of the audience. 
his modest work to any one wishing to obtain a 
political meeting on the eve of a crisis. 
it appears that eloquence is as natural as swim- 
ming, an art which all can learn, but so few do. 


fair idea of the social lite, scenery and produe- 
tions of the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cambodia, 
Hong Kong, Amoy, Peking, and other coast- 
towns of China.” And the British Quarterly 
their element. The most hard-fisted, brawny 
laborer sometimes turns out, in a public assem- 
bly, to be a fluent and effective orator. 
filled with a certain creative heat which perhaps 
comes to him only once in his life. Whenever 
there is grand eloquence there is great accumu- 
lation of heat, which expands all the faculties 








lines of general knowledge, and which only pro- | ye x ‘ 
longed residence among a people Can ac quire.” Ralph Ww aldo Emerson ge ; Oratory 
and Orators, 

Gov. Tilden and the New York Legislature | -o— 
have just honored themselves by honoring Wil- | . ene — spice cated | into power. Every man may have that experi- 
liam Cullen Bryant. On whatever grounds of-! [don't know of any kind of history, except | ence once. Those whom we admire, the great 
fered, whether to the world-famous poet, or to the event of a battle, to which thefpeople listen | orators, have some habit of heat, ora certain 
with more interest than to any anecdote of elo-| control of it, an art of husbanding it, as it their 
etrong and incorruptible man, this c — quence, and the wise think it better than the hand was on the organ stop, and they, could use 
ibe an, Cis courtesy was | battle. It isa triumph of pure power, and it| it temperately, and now let it om in its full 
tichly merited. The Tridune remarks: “This,, has a beautiful and prodigious surprise in it.| power. I recollect that Jenny Lind, when in 
we believe, is the first official civility ever ex- | For men can see and understand the means by | this country, coriplained of the halls that they 
fe |which a battle is gained. They covnt the ar-| did not give her room enough for her voice, and 

| mies, they see the cannon and masketry, the} she exulted in an opportunity given her in great 
whether cavalry, the character and advantages of the/ halls. She even sometimes sang in halls above 
We submit this) ground, so that the result is often predicted by | railroad depots. It is so with men with this tal- 
extraordinary fact to our readers, leaving each the observer with great certainty before the | ent. They sometimes tind themselves cold 
ie charge is sounded. Not so ina court of law, or} while in private company, and pressed for 
3 ina Legislature. Who knows before the de-| words, but give them a commanding occasion, 
; We will indulge our-) pate begins what the preparation and what the! the inspiration of a great multitude, and they 
selves with the single reflection that a country means are for the combatants? The facts, the | surprise by new and unlooked-for powers. Be- 
must be very rich in public servants that ean, Teasoning, the logic, above all the sentiment. the | fore they were out of place and untit as cannons 
, flame, the passion, the continuous energy of will, | in a parlor. To be sure there are specialties in 
score aud twenty years ah eca: | Which is presently to be let loose on this bench this art, A good voice. has a charm in speech 
; ¥ years to tread the quiet walks of judges, or on this miscellaneous assembly | as in song. Sometimes itself chains attention, 
of private usefulness unsolicited and undis- gathered trom the streets—these are all invisi- | indicating a rare sensibility, especially when 

| 
i 





the sagacious and patriogic editor, or to the 


tended to Mr. Bryant by any constituted political 
body or magistrate in this country, 
federal, State or municipal. 


for himself to draw trom it the 
which it 


lessons with 


is pregnant, 


afford to leave such a man as Bryant for three 


turbed.” ble, unknown; indeed, much power is to be an- | trained well, in all its powers, The Voice often 
ticipated which is not yet called into existence, | indicates what is the range of the speaker's 
is set down at 711. Of these 11° ; but is to be suggested on the spot by the unex- | mind. Many people hay eis for music, but 
these, ILS are devoted pected turn things may take at the appearance | every one has an ear for skillful reading. Evy- 
7S to religion, 58 +) of new evidence, or by an unlooked-for bias inj ery one of us has at some time been a victim of 
: the judges or in the audience. It is eminently a well-trained voice, perhaps been repelled once 
the art which flourishes—the art of speech. The for ail by a harsh, indelicate speaker. The 
art of eloquence is that art which flourishes in| voice, indeed, is so delicate, and indicates the 
free countries. It is an old proverb that every | state of mind so minutely, that I have heard an 
hes of commerce people has its prophet, and every class of people | eminent preacher say that he learns from the 
The ‘its orator. Our community runs through a long | first tones of his voice on Sunday morning 
most. famous of the Parisian scale of mental power, from the highest refine-| 
~ was’ eatabtished iChioe ment to savage ignorance. There are not vnly the | 
shed in Ts2t. The wants of the intellectual, the learned, the poetic | 
received by its writers is, as a men and women to be met, but also the vast in-| same holds with the orator. I call him in aj} 
rule, 200 franes for tl terests of property, publig and private. The! church a good reader who can weave poetry | 
mining, the manutacturing interests, trade, | into any hymn in the hymn-book, a thing which 
railroads, all these must have their advocates of | any orator can do. 
each improvement and each interest. Thenthe;} But all this is the gymnastics, the education | 
: at0 francs each, affording an in-. political questions which agitate millions, and, of eloquence, and not eloquence itself. It is | 
Come of 200,000 frances annually. — Its expenses which tind or form a class of men, by nature or said that one of the best orators of his time was 
: habit, fit to discuss and deal with’ them and) the late President John Quincy Adams. LUhave 
make them intelligible and acceptable leaders. heard that no man could read the Bible with 
Here is one of whom we had no note, but on a/ such powerful effect as he. IL can easily believe 
Certain occasion it appears that he has a great! it, though I never heard him speak but twice, 
franes, | Vite, Never suspected; that he can paint what} and then in his old age, when his fine voice was 
| has occurred and what must occur with such much broken, but the words he could speak 
Perrgaret iad, company as though they saw it with that cracked organ showed what power 
a bit from Sir Arthur Helps’s new shought he pace seis om = tending their | might have belonged to it in earlier manhood. 
octal Pressure, whi th sl it ae < do gladly what an hour a as ox ite gine —— poo oad ie: ink i 
hand has by no 7 milie’s Shows that his | 1; ve they would be led toelo arly. nt Oe: | Says it is not less true that good indignation 
7 fo means lost its cunning, and Chen ole sieeve sabolaatireati all. He makes makes an excellent speech. In the early days 
h to read the whole book. Elless | ey gaueee loan ae cee athis pleasure; | of this man, some of the audience will recall, 
mere, one of the ‘Friends in Council.” in reply | men with hone wad ie ss a Sls siesponding | Mr. Adams was drawn while a Senator—no, 
to a question, says: “Wish for it? ? oe Ply .in Parliament on ‘Waren Yass rage speech | was appointed—protessor of rhetoric or oratory 
iwichiors ae rit? ¢ course | 14, siti ainietes a Stings Mr. Pitt, ! in Harvard College. When he read his first 
tere are also a good many other | the H awe Bowie an adjournment that | lecture there, in 1806, not only the students 
© Mouse migat recover from the oyerpower- ' heard him with delight, but the hall was crowded 


The number of periodicals i 
Phe number of periodicals published in Paris 


to politics, 99 to science, 





fashion, 42 to law, 29 to finance, 14 to military 

affairs, 9 to naval matters, ands to architecture. 
The remainder are occupied with amusement 
and trade matters, most bran¢ 
having their especial 
Deux Mondes—the 


publications 


organs. 


Rerue des 
singer cares little for the words of a song. 
compensation 


iv sheet of SiXteen Pages. 
M. Acton Feuillet has the exceptional stipend of 
r ; ns 

500 francs per sheet. The Rerue has 18,000 
subscribers, 


do not reach 400,000 franes yearly. The prop- 
es of 1000 franes each. In 
the last years of the empire the dividend reached 
the extraordinary figure of 
This is more than the Ye) 
divides. : 


erty is held in shar 


2000 O00 


th American Review 


Here is 
book on S 


makes one wis 





influence of cloquence on young and ardent 


men; and I think every one of us can remember 
when our first experience made us for a time 
the victim or the worshipper of the first master 
of this art whom we happened to see in the 


We reckon the bar, the senate, journalism 
and the pulpit peaceful professions, but you can- 
not escape the demand for courage in these, and 
certainly there is no true orator who is not a 
His attitude in the rostrum or the pulpit 
requires that he counterbalance his oratory. He 
is the challenger, and must answer all comers. 
The orator must often stand with forward foot 
His speech 


a te eon ——— — 
Ile must feel that the speaker THE COMMONWEAL TH. 
compromises himself; his oratory counts for 
something or nothing; it is the cry to the charge 


a town-meeting where the people are called to 
some disagreeable duty, such as often occurred 


Thev have 


easy to see who else can be spared or induced 
The silence and coldness of the assem- 
bly, after the meeting has been called to order 
and the purpose stated, are not very encourag- 
i Then a good man rises in the cold and 


your power, but for the present object we know 
We are tired of being pushed into 


he, taking no counsel of such things, but only 


knowledge, his larger view, his steady gaze at 
the new and future of which they had not 
thought, and they are interested like so many 


He knew 
they were looking behind, and he was looking 
ahead, and therefore it was right to speak. 


this manner of man to a town, and what facul- 
Ile is put together like a Waltham 


Nothing indicates more universal health than 
force are clear perception, memory, power of 


your thought, passion, which is the key, and the | bill, which included schools, but this was 
grand will, which, when legitimate and abiding, 
we call character, and is the idea of highest 
frankly why I chose this dangerous subject, 
- | wrong for damages to the amount of five hun- 
dred dollars for each offense; and second, by a 
criminal suit for.a penalty of from five hundred 


fects of the speaker who hazards it—it was sim- 
ply because it would give me an opportunity of 
reading tou youa few examples of eloquence that 
have given me great pleasure in their different 
As soon as a man shows rare power of 
expression, like Chatham, Erskine, Webster, 
Patrick Henry, Phillips, all the great interests, 


A worthy gentleman, 
Mr. Alexander, on listening to the debates in 
the Scottish kirk, and, himself attempting to 
speak, failing in his first endeavor, and delighted 
by the talent of Dr. Hugh Blair, called on him, 


He 


the railroad committee in Parliament, and such 


stake in this country must pay proportionate 


But the power which so fascinates and aston- 
}ishes the nations is a talent which is universal. 
We have 
all attended meetings called for some business 
in which no one had beforehand any great inter- 
Every speaker rises unwillingly, and his 
But it is only the first 
| plunge which is formidable; a deep interest and 
| sympathy thaws the ice, loosens the tongue, and 
| will carry the cold and fearful person into self- 
Go 
into an assembly well interested—some angry 
Then 


It only needs that they should be pushed for- 
ward into deep water, without cork, and, after 
struggling for a few moments, they soon find 


He is 


|whether he is to have a successful day. A} 
A| 
good singer will make any words glorious. The | ing the past year, conferring additional property 


member when I entered college hearing of the 
coaches in which, in that old time, his friends 
came out from Boston to hear him. Whilst 
still professor he was elected to the United 
States Senate, and whilst there took such a 
course in the debates of that session as aston- 
ished and grieved his friends in Boston. When 
on his return from Washington he resumed his 
lectures at Cambridge, his class attended, but 


deed, many of his past friends deserted him. 
In 1809 he was appointed minister to Russia, 
and resigned his charge at the university. His 
last lecture contains some nervous allusions to 
the treatment he had received from his old 
friends, which showed how much it had stung 
him, and which made a profound impression on 
the class of students to which he said it. I will 
read the closing paragraph, which long re- 
sounded in Cambridge....-- 

Every one who observes carefully has felt 
how superior in force is the language of the 
street to that of the academy. Ought not the 
scholar to be able to convey his meaning in 
terms as sharp and strong as the porter or truck- 


street is strong, nor can you mend it by what 
you eall parliamentary. You say, “If he could 
only express himself.” But he does already, 
better than any one can do it tor him. A man 
who knows himself about the matter in hand 
can always get the ear of an audience to the 
exclusion of everybody else. The power of 
their speech is that itis perfectly understood by 
all; and I believe it to be true that when any 
orator at the bar or in the Senate rises in his 
thought he descends in his language. That is, 
that when he rises to any height of thought or 
of passion he comes down to a level with the 
ear of all his audience. It is the oratory of 
John Brown and of Abraham Lincoln, the one 
at Charlestown, the other at Gettysburg, in the 
two best specimens of oratory we have had in 
this country. I observe that all distinguished 
poetry is written in the oldest and simplest 
English words. There is a point above coarse- 
ness and below refinement where propriety 
resides. 

If I should make a list of the physical quali- 
fications required for eloquence I should begin 
with manliness and, perhaps, presence of mind. 
Then there is plain speech, and the power of 
statement. Know your fact. Speak what you 
know and believe as if you were personally re- 
sponsible for every word. Eloquence is the 
power of expressing a thought with perfect in- 
telligibility to the person to whom you are 
speaking. Heat, heat, there must be also. 


Mr. Emerson occupied almost all the latter 
half hour of his lecture in reading eloquent ex- 


they did not appear before the committee as ad- 
| vocates for woman-suffrage, nor in any way 
connected with or representing that movement; 
and that, on the contrary, every woman who 
addressed the committee, and alluded to the 
subject of woman-suffrage, expressed herself 
strongly opposed to it. Thereupon Mrs. Lucy 


into the con- | the coaches from Boston did not come, and, in- | Stone, in her usual mild but conclusive way, re- 


| plied that by the resolution quoted the suffra- 
gists did not intend to detract one iota from the 
laurels of any one, but to say that in every gain 
made for woman, which is due to the growth of 
public sentiment in fivor of her equal rights, they 
saw the result and recompense of their labors. 
She added that*she gladly used the coluinns of 
the Woman’s Journal to aid the cause. She 
signed, and, by request, circulated, petitions for 
it. But it was not her distinctive work, any 
more than was that done by the friends of wo- 
men on the school committee, though every suf- 


panion of the wild birds, or the hunter of the|man uses? The language of the men of the | ¢ragist is in favor of it, and heartily codperated 


in it. .And she closed by the pertinent and sug- 
gestive remark: ‘It is not easy to see how wo- 
men can be in their proper sphere as lobbyists, 
and yet out of tieir sphere as voters’—which is 
a very fair hit at the pretensions of Mary, ‘‘Sec- 
retary,” etc., ete. But Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Stone’s husband, comes to her aid, and says a 
stronger claim might be made by the suffravists 
of Massachusetts to regard the success of the 
movement for the woman’s prison as in part 
their work, if it were necessary to do so. At 
the special request of ladies of the “league” 
personal applications were made to Representa- 
tives and Senators by the friends of wozan- 
suffrage, and strong support was thereby en- 
listed. The Woman's Journal republished a 
letter by Mrs. Mary F. Thomas, M. D., of Rich- 
mond, Ind., President of the Indiana Woman- 
Suffrage Association, Stating the admirable re- 
.| sults of woman's prisons established at Indian- 
apolis and Richmond, through the efforts of the 
suffrage women there. Marked copies of the 
letter were laid before Governor Talbot and 
members of the Legislature. Indeed, he doubts 
whether the bill would have become a law had 
it not been for the effective cooperation thus se- 
cured. Mr. Blackwell does not state this prob- 
ability too strongly. We know that in the crit- 
ical hour of the measure Mr. John W. Caniller, 
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The Civil Rights Bill. 

The House, on Friday afternoon last, passe: 

its apology for the civil rights bill by a vote o 


1875. 


.] 
’ 


t 


nessee; Gunter, of Arkansas; Harrison o 


Tennessee; Lofland, of Delaware; Lowndes 


’ 
s 
Tennessee. 


t | tenden and Phelps, are from Southern States 


r 


was not muclt left of it. 


feature. 


majority refused to order the yeas and nays 
8 | By the bill, as passed, all persons within th 


e 


Sand other places of public amusement.” 


e 


fused, 113 to 148. The bill provides for it 


e 


persons wronged against persons guilty of th 


dollars to one thousand dollars, or for impris 
onment from thirty days to a year. 
methods bars the other. Jurisdiction in case 
arising under the act is given exclusively to th 
federal courts; federal commissioners 
quired to institute proceedings against 
violate the act, and district attorneys 


2 


are re 


are di 


t| thousand dollars, or a forfeiture of five hun 
dred dollars to the complainant, ete. 

What should have been a great measure o 
-| justice, expediency and right for the dominan 
r 


, | would have won laurels as evidence of wisdon 


-| very least consequence. 


mocracy. 


should now turn upon and rend them, saying in 


best mental culture or not. They may be fed, 
they may be amused, they may travel, but no 
aspiration for intellectual benefit, no fine com- 
petition with Caucasion alertness, no opportu- 
nity for learning by imitation, shall come to 
these newly-enfranchised citizens! We know 
no measure of parties in our day that seems so 
unjust, so thankless, so shortsighted, as this 
exclusion of the blacks from the best results of 
tree education. We have no patience with those 
who base their opposition on the question of 
party success. What the Republican party 
has to do is to harmonize and permanently 
pacify the South; and there is no surer or more 
certain way to this than the education of all the 
people of the section. Better suffer temporary 
inconvenience than give up the right. But no 
| considerable trouble can arise. The annoyance 
| is in the innovation, not the practice. 
Jas it is known that a determinate policy is 
adopted, and will be maintained, it will be ac- 
| cepted, as in a hundred similar instances hither- 
to. Allexperience testifies to this. We deeply 

regret that the Republican party has made it pos- 
sible to charge upon it distrust of its fundamen- 
| tal principle—the equality of all men before the 
law. 








As soon 








| Smiting the Hand that Aided. 

| The woman-suffragists, at their late conven- 
| tion in this city, ‘‘resolved,” among other things, 
| that ‘Sin the laws enacted in Massachusetts dur- 


rights upon married women, forbidding the ex- 
clusion of women from school committees, and 
establishing a separate prison for women under 
the management of their own sex, the suffra- 
gists have already gained a substantial recom- 
pense for their labors, and will work hereafter 
with renewed assurance of success."". This claim 
seemed to be misunderstood by Mary W. Poor, 


162 ayes to 100 noes—no Democrat being in the 
!| affirmative, and among the latter the following 
Republicans: R. R. Butler, of Tennessee; Chit- 
tenden, of New York; Crutehfield, of Ten- 


of Maryland; Phelps, of New Jersey; Sener, 
of Virginia; Sloane, of Georgia; J. Ambler 
t} Smith, of Virginia; Stanard, of Missouri; C. 
Y. Thomas, of Virginia, and Thornburgh, of 
All but two of these, Messrs. Chit- 


When the House got through with the bill there 
An amendment offered 
by Mr. Kellogg, of Connecticut, and accepted 
by a heavy vote, striking out all that relited to 
schools, took from the bill its most important 
Very consistently for such abandon- 
ment of their colored allies, the Republican 


jurisdiction of the United States are entitled to 
the equal enjoyment “of the accommodations, 
advantages, facilities and privileges of inns, 
public conveyances on land or water, theaters, 
Mr. 
Cessna, of Penn., tried to substitute the Senate 
re- 


own enforcement, first, by means of suits by 


The suc- 
cessful employment of either one of these 


all who 


rected to prosecute such proceeding under a 
1} penaity of from five hundred dollars to five 


party of the country—on which, in time, they 


and foresight—has, by this action, proved of the 
There is nothing left 
‘lin the bill as passed for which the colored mens 
of the South can be very grateful, and nothing 
certainly which repays all the trouble, time, fret- 
fulness, change of rules, ete., taken to reach a 
vote against the solid opposition of the De- 
To let the colored people ride in 
cars, stop at hotels, and go to places of amuse- 
ment, while they are denied equal school-edu- 
sation, and, at last, Christian burial, is a minis- 
tering to physical gratification at tlie expense of 
brains and religious rites which can bring no 
satisfaction to a thoughtful and logical mind. 
There is something humiliating in the fact that 
the party that has the honor of emancipating 
the bondmen, endowing them with political 
rights, and accepting their cooperation and aid, 


effect that it matters not whether they have the 


the zealous gentleman-advocate of the bill, did 
not despisé any help he could get for it. At his 
solicitation we personally applied to numerous 
suffragists to use their influence with members, 
and we are conscious that these influences were 
successful. ‘The secretary hardly knows, prob- 
1] ably, that something more than speech-making 
f| before a committee secures the passage of radi- 
cal measures usually. But, setting aside this 
affectation of non-sympathy with woman-suf- 
frage, there is some fresh work for the “league” 
to do; and it will be an interesting question to 
f) solve whether this protesting lady, who is **Sec- 
,| Tetary,” etc., will refuse the codperation she had 
before or not. We wish to notify her, and all 
her lofty sisters, that there is to be an attempt 
in the present Legislature to repeal the act au- 
thorizing a prison for women. ‘The county offi- 
cers, generally, are bitterly opposed to this in- 
+| novation. The few women scattered through- 
out the jails of the Commonwealth are too useful, 
as servants of the officers and men prisoners, to 
be spared without a protest. They can now 
clothes, for the jailor and family, and in a hun- 
dred ways are useful. Of course their services 
' 


ej unnecessary expense, against the. prison 
the minds of legislators. 
‘“‘league’s” best friend, is now, unfortunately, in 


Europe. 


year, in their good work. 





s MINOR MATTERS. 
y Exir “Srare Consrapees”: 
Derectives.” 


ENTER “STATE 
—The first great measure of the 
“reform” @legislature of Massachusetts, the 


e 


been achieved—the disbandment of the State 
police-force of one hundred, and the rehabilita- 
tion of thirty of them as State detectives, whose 


duty it is to impartially enfi Pas ‘all the laws of 
s ” 
: the Commonweaith. (e 


the enthusiastic Democracy who last fall shouted 
vigorously for Gov. Gaston don't quite see what 
has been gained by this seemingly hocus-pocus 
arrangement, save a diminution of numbers, 
and they mutter somewhat that the ‘whole 
blasted lot” was to have been wiped out; but 


they console themselves as well as they can 


f with the hope that that “license law,” which 


t}. 4 
in the way of restraint upon sale—which they 


have been promised, will now be speedily forth- 


1 R 
coming. 


Here it is the middle of February, 
with Gaston as Governor, and a liberal Legisla- 
#ture in session, and there is no sign ot the 
promised law! We are afraid somebody is to 
Itis likely to be those 
who thought the election of Gaston would help 
them. 


be wofully disappointed. 


Revenve Lecrscarion.—A_ new tariff bill, 
reported by Mr. Dawes to the national House 
Wednesday comprises six sections only, being 
compact and concise. The first section deals 
with the tax to be levied upon spirituous liquors, 
the rate being raised from 70c. to $1 per gallon; 
the second section raises the tax on tobacco 
four cents per pound, or fc. ; the third repeals 
the tax on friction and other matches made 
partly of wood; the fourth deals with molasses 
and sugars; the fifth repeals a number of levys 
specified in several sections ; the sixth provides 
that the increase of tax in the act shall not ap- 
ply to any goods, wares or merchandise virtu- 
ally on shipboard and bound to the United States 
on the 10th day of February, 1875, nor on any 
such goods, wares or merchandise as are on de- 
pusit in warehouses or public stores at the Jate 
of the passage of the act. Tea and coffee have 
been “let alone,” it being proved that the deal- 
ers only are affected, not the consumers. The 
committee might have got $10,000,000 from 
legal instrument stamps, if they had desired, a 
tax that would be felt very inconsiderably by 
those least able to bear it. With these changes in 
the imposts it is expected $35,000,000 annually | 
will accrue to the government. 


” 








TUNNELING THE British CHANNEL.—The Cae | 
ble announces the formation of a company to | 
tunnel the English channe!. The plans for this | 
enterprise have long been maturing, and are 
now well fixed. Sir John Hawkshaw, James 
Brunless and M. Thome de Gamond are the 
| English and French engineers who have inves- 
| tigated its feasibility, and who will have charge 
Four miles east of Dover a shatt 





of the work. 
will be sunk in the chalk stratum, and a similar 
one near Calais in France, and from these the 








tunneling will proceed simultaneously on both 
sides. The first tunnel will be only seven feet | 
wide, and, if successfully bored, will be enlarged | 
to the proper size. It will be excavated by | 
means of auger-like drills, which will pierce the 
soft chalk at the rate of three or four feet per 
hour, at which rate it will take only two years 
to do the job. The engineers allow, however, 
four years, and $3,000,000, Careful sounding 
shows the greatest depth of the channel to be 
only 180 feet, and reveals no, fissures in the} 
bottom. The character of the rock, that is, | 
chalk, ‘would favor the presumption that all | 
crevices had been filled by the long action of | 
the water. 











of Brookline, ‘‘Secretary of the league for the 
establishment of a separate prison for female 
convicts,” who rushed into print to say she dis- 
claimed all connection between the movement 
which secured a separate prison for female con- 
victs and that which seeks to secure to women 
the right to vote; that those who organized and 
carried through the plan which secured the 
prison are, almost without exception, radically 


The tunnel will at no point be less | 
than 200 feet below the ocean's bed. This pro- | 
ject takes new heart from the failure of the 
semer steamer to do away with all the horrors 
of the channel passage. 


Bes- | 


Earv RvssELt AND THE Escape OF THE ‘‘AL- 
aBaMA.’—We have mentioned in our literary 
table-talk the recent publication of Earl Rus- 
sell’s ‘‘Recollections and Suggestions.” These 








opposed to woman suffrage ; that in the hearings 
before the legislative committee on prisons it 


cme Rea 





papers should also have been dignified with the 
title of “Confessions” — for these last are more 


cen sretinnisearnenses 


mend, scrub, wash and iron, and ‘do up” fine 


in these respects will not be lost if they can be 
retained by creating prejudice, on the score of 
in 
Mr. Candler, the 


His bewildered sisters in the cause 
may learn, in his absence, it is not well to de- 
spise the aid that made them successful, last 


outcome of the political protest of last fall, has 


It isftrue a good many of 


won't license at all—nor achieve anything else; 


|were much in the predicament of old Judge | 


| sions which give it effect! 


by professors and by unusual visitors. I re- | was emphaticaliy stated by the applicants that | significant than either the former. He admits | 


sea. It is n 
course of the British government in this affair, 
and steadily maintained that what he did, as Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, was right. 


ion upon him. 
abundant evidence to show the character 


wait for an opinion from the law officers of the | 
crown; and while he waited the English-built | 
pirate went to sea with an English crew. 
afterwards he had the face to say: 
vinced that no country ever held a neutral con- | 
duct more honorably than Great Britain did | 
during the civil war in America.” He knew 

better. And now in this book he takes another 

tone, and speaks on the subject as follows :— 

In a single instance, that of the escape of the 

‘‘Alabama,” we fellinto error. I thought it my 

duty to wait for the report of the law-otticers of 


with the opinion of Sir Robert Collier, 
have given orders to detain the “Alabama” at 
Birkenhead. Had Lord Granville agreed to 
see me before he sent his mission to Washing- 
ton I should have pointed out to him the weak 
parts of our case; I shoul! have said, as Lord 
Chiet-Justice Cockburn has since done, that af- 
ter [ had received the opinion of Sir Robert Col- 
lier there was a prima facie case tor detaining 
the “Alabama,” and that I had failed in not do- 
ing so during the interval of four days which 
elapsed before IT received the legal Opinion of 
the law-otftcers of the crown. T assent entirely 
to the opinions of the lord chief-justice of Eng- 
land that the “Alabama” ought to have been 
detained during the four days in which I was 
waiting for the opinion of the law-ofticers. But 
I think that the fault was not that of the Com- 
missioners of Custums; it was my fault, as Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Lord John Russell and his associates intended 
to aid the secession “Confederates” with as lit- 
tle show of doing so as possible. 
the “bubble” in Amcrica 
“burst.” His aim was to have our national 
government broken down and our union de- 
stroyed. This would make it possible for Great 
Britain to domineer over the separated frag- 
ments of the republic; and it would discourage 
republicanism in Europe. At any rate, Great 
Britain hastened indecently to recognize the 
armed rebellion as a “belligerent” entitled to 
certain rights, and gave its agents all possible 
encouragement. This is why the ‘*Alabama” 


Ile pronounced 
republicanism 


ot 


was allowed to ship an English crew and go to 
sea. The result was not pleasant; this was 
manifest in the diplomacy that ended in the con- 
ference at Geneva. If this result had been dif- 
ferent, if it had been what Russell hoped, we 
should not now have him confessing that he 
failed to do his duty in the case of the pirate 
‘*Alabama.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincron, D. C., Feb. 10, 1875. 
CIVIL RIGHTS, 

The civil-rights bill, such as it was, got a 
borning in the House at last, after many a pain- 
ful throe and imminent peril. It was not the 
Senate bill, however, much less was it the bill 
which Sumner proposed and would have been 
satisfied with, and it is, perhaps, a measure 
which, should it pass the Senate, will not ac- 
complish much at present, and, likely enough, 
for many years, directly. It may be that those 
nine owlish old gentlemen in gowns ealled the 
Supreme Bench may pronounce the measure 
unconstitutional, as is already foreshadowed in 
the New Orleans butcher case—I do not mean 
the butchery cases known as massacres—-wherein 
the court express the opinion that the general 
government has nothing to do with human life 
and personal rights within the States, which 


Am) 13, 


that_hewwas wrong in the matter of the Confea- their cost. 
carte pirates‘Alabama.” It was by his allowance in some 
that she Pigs. 59 from Birkenhead and went to for e 

forgotten that he defended the suce 
_ head of the General. 
| embarrassed his friends, received a reprimand 


The di- | from the House, and such an excoriation from 
plomacy of Mr. Adams could make no impress- | Butler that he 


He had been furnished with | man who w 
and | Congress to perfection. 

purpose of this ship; but he would not act, | took up arins against his 
would not give the necessary order; he must | had the aud 


a Union general for proposing to protect the 


| the 


187s. 





as many before have found top 


arge contract, 


loquence, and, by lying to the Speaker, 
eeded in pouring it down upon the devoted 


aceforth he will be known as the 
as “done brown” in the Forty-third | 
This young rebel, who 
country and his State, | 
acity to denounce as a vile criminal 


rights of man as recommended by the Demo- | 


Long | cratic platform. Thusly is the situation accept- | French repul 
“Tam con-|ed by pardoned rebels. 


The indiscretion of | 
young man, not in entertaining his opinions, | 
but in giving expression to them, is much la- | 
mented by the old stagers, Cox, Wood and Ran- | 
dall; but ‘children and fools” will cause eds! 
chief, and there is no help for their untimely | 
candor. We are able to see by the utterances of 


| such inen as Brown what is the thought of the | on the 2d. 
the crown; but I ought to have been satisticd | mnen of force and vitality in the party, and what | ration 
and to | may be expected of the party should it succeed | him, 


There is not | 
in the whole Democratic organization any real | 
hearty sentiment opposed to the extreme views 
of the fire-cating gentry, and nothing but policy | 
restrains Wood and Niblack and the rest from | 
talking the same stuff. It is what Perdleton, 

Long, Harris, and others, talked during the war, 

and Thurman was supposed to be in full symipa- | 
thy with them then, though he has been more | 
discreet since the 


in getting into full power again. 


yar closed. It shows that 
should the Democrats succeed in the next elee- 
tion it would be controlled by the rebel element 
inevitably, and then we might very soon have 


to meet questions of compensation for slaves | 
emancipated, the rebel debt, refunding of the | 
cotton-tax, and damages to rebels for their 
losses during the war. In about two years of 
this sort of thing the credit of the government, 
and the business of the people, and taxation, 
would become appalling questions for the con- 


sideration of the workingmen of this Nation, in 


comparison with which the grange movement 
would sink into utter insignificance. 
LOUISIANA, 

sefore this is printed the Congressional Com- 
mittee will have returned from New Orleans, 
and it is the current opinion that the testimony 
they will bring will rather cause the Phelps- 
Foster potterers to look a little awry. They 
fell among the first classes, and the genial com- 
pany, the gool dinners « la Sam 





Ward, and 
the desire to doa great thing and make a sensa- 
tion, blinded them to many palpable and disa- 
greeable facts which the other portion of the 


committee have unearthed. Capmus. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
By the terms of the civil-rights bill, as passed 


eat, ride, or be amused, but may not be educated, 
with white people. 

The Chauney [fall school had one of. their 
usual first-class ‘‘exhibitions” at Music Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon. It is the best of all pri- 
vate schools hereabouts 

In the United States House of Representa- 
tives Hon. If. L. Pierce of this city has secured 
the passage of a bill to grant certain condemned 
cannon to the Boston Monument Society. 

Goy. Claflin is likely to have a large circle of 
friends, at the Massachusetts Club dinner to- 


with his family, he hies on Wednesday next. 

A memorial has been addressed to Congress, 
signed by citizens of each State and Territory, 
asking that the twelfth day of February, the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, may be made a 
legal holiday. 


Our worthy State Treasurer, Hon. Charles 








may take care of them or not as suits their taste 
or convenience, This lofty idea of the function | 
of the general government is founded on the | 
theory that no such power has been granted, | 
and that it has been wisely withheld, because, if | 
the government may meddle in the affair of a 
State for good, it may for evil, and that it is | 


may be very good law, but a more ridiculous 
reason could hardly be invented. It implies | 
that the people, acting as a whole, will enact bad 
laws which in their State capacity they would | 
reject, and it implies that the people in their 
State capacity will make better laws for the pro- 
tection of life and rights than they will as a 
nation sustain. 


The presumptions are entirely 
the other way. Whatever the people find satis- 
factory in the States, or in the major part of 
them, that they are not at all likely to have re- 
versed and set aside by the nation. And it 
really because some of the States do not want | 


| 





is 


rights to be protected that the opposition to the 
civil-rights bill comes. The bill will do one | 
good thing, at least. It will put to atest the} 
assertion that the negroes already have the same 
rights as the whites in the old slave States, for, | 
if they do, no case will arise under the law; that | 
is, unless they use intimidation to prevent the | 
bringing of actions, as they have to prevent | 
voting. 
DEMOCRATIC INCONSISTENCY. 

The struggle on the bill has been remarkable 
for its intensity, its incidents. and its lack of | 
wisdom on the part of the ol Bourbon element, | 
which persistently asserted its determination to | 
show that it has learned nothing. ‘This element 
has not shown even ordinary small wit. Lamar, 
Gordon, and the more gentlemanly portion of | 
the Southern statesmen, lave asserted over and | 
over that the colored race are already protected | 
to the ful! extent of the Dill, and that public | 
opinion at the South is up to the mark of sustain- | 


ing such protection. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


At the same time they | 
make a prodigious howl, and declare that the | 
passage of the bill is a measure of hate, enacted 
to degrade the white people of the South by 
compelling them to submit to a thing that is 
grossly cffensive to them. They don’t sve that 
there is any inconsistency in the two positions, 
and call it hate for the general government to 
assist them in doing the very thing that they are 
themselves trying to do, or have already done, | 
of their own accord, and which they admit is | 
right. One of the ludicrous incidents was the | 
offer of Mr. Shanks to take on the preamble of | 
the latest Democratic platform, which was at | 














the time regarded as a masterpiece of platform | 


making, showing a tender regard for the rights | and to longer refuse to take action is cowardly. 


of man not ene whit behind Wilberforce or } 
Garrison in its intensity. I think it was this | 
preamble that led Sumner to anhounce the | 
miracle of the conversion of the 
party. But alas! 
plication in the civil-rights bill the Demagrats 
feared it was a forgery, and had to hunt up an 


Democratic 


authenticated copy to make sure of not being 
cheated. It sounded so strange that most of | 
them could not believe it would be found even | f 
in the apocrypha, but when it turned up in the 


true bible there was great consternation. They 


Crawford, in the trial of Capt. Drayton, of the 
schooner ‘*Pearl,” when he ordered Horace | 
Mann to sit down for using incendiary language, 


and it turned oat that he was quoting from a 
( 


speech of Democratic Senator Foote of Missis- | 
I 


sippi! Itwas demoralizing in the extreme. and 
Judge Niblack undertook to explain by saying 
that it was furced upon the party in 1872 when 
they were under the influence of fear. I guess | 
this is the true explanation—for we are told that 
fear leadeth to repentance sometimes—but few 
had an idea that Democracy was enough scared | 
to feign a repentance. 


t 
i 


| to be met, cruel though it was, and they con- est night of the season. 
| cluded to plant themselves on the platform of gentlemen of the board, r 
| Ensign Stebbins in relation to the Maine law: ity, wil! restore the old hour of meeting, four 
to go for it, but against it® enforcement; so they o'clock, P. M.—By-the-way, we have seen a let- 
| voted for the preamble and against the provi- ter from one of the lady committee to a sick | 
| teacher under her supervision, which, for kindly 


JOHN YOUNG BROWN. : ls 


Mr. John Young Brown of Kentucky is an_ is a model of graceful and humane appreciation. | 
ambitious sprig of alawyer who felt called upon | We fear few committeemen would have been so 
to annihilate Gen. Butler, which is a pretty! tender of their sick wards. 


much more likely to do evil than good. This | 


| diate this dishonest and shallow pretence.— Bos- 


| rapidly as possible. 


ler sketched the history and character of John 
5 | completed the sketch, said: ‘*That man was in 
when Shanks moved its ap- Hes 


man was John Brown, the elder, not the younger, 
of that name. 
plainer language that John Young Brown was a | 


created is diverted to sectarian institutions. The 
bill would give very marked encouragement to 


However, the case had. at the school board, Tuesday evening, the cold- | 


Adams, Jr., makes one of a family party to-day 
to honor the ninety-third birthday of his esti- 
mable father—a pleasure given few men to en- 
joy. He resides at North Brookfield. 


The new postal arrangement with Canada, 


| going into effect with this month, makes Canada, 


so far, a part of the United States. Letters 
from the States to Canada, prepaid at United 
States rates, go through to their destination 
without additional charge, and vice versa. 

On the Old Colony Railroad but one life has 
been lost, justly chargeable upon the company, 
since the opening of the road in 1846—twenty- 
nine years. This is a remarkable record, and 
is not entirely due to good luck, but may be at- 
tributed to extraordinary care and vigilance. 

The civil-rights bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives, though better than nothing, 
is a fraud, intended to help the Republican 
party rather than afford justice and equality 
for the colored people of the South. It will be 
found that the people of the country will repu- 


ton News. 

Mr. William Brown, the well-known druggist, 
long at the corner of Eliot and Washington 
street, died in this city on Wednesday. He was 
of most amiable disposition, successtul in busi- 
ness, and possessed of a wide circle of friends. 
He 
so agreeably knew him. 


will be greatly missed from the walks that 


We are sorry that such a cause as old age 
should induce so worthy a man as Henry Crocker 
to retire from any position of responsibility, but | 
it is a weakness that we all are exhibiting as | 
Still, Henry 8S. Washburn, | 
another good man, takes his place. ‘The posi- 
tion is that of President of the Union Mutual 
Lite Insurance Co. 

Senator Gordon of Georgia wants Wendell 
Phillips to go through the Southern States to | 
see how peaceful they are; Phillips knows well 
enough that while on such a trip, were it possi- 
ble, there would not be a peep of discord—the 
whites would keep quiet from policy, and as the 
blacks do not quarrel unless goaded to violence, 
all would be serene. It is other kinds of birds 
that are caught by such chaff. 

In a message of the President to Congress 
upon the Arkansas question he comes torward 
boldly with his opinion that the existing govern- 
ment is an usurpation. As to whether he is 
right or wrong in this there will be a difference 
of opinion; but there ought to be none upon 
his proposition that Congress shiall settle the 
matter once forall. Itought to have determined 
the status of Arkansas and Louisiana long ago, 


In the debate on the civil-rights bill Gen. But- 
Brown, without calling his name, and, having 


aven, a place where liars never go. That 


He concocted a turgid mass of what Of the earth. 
portions of this happy country passes mittee-room, and watched him in open House, 

for six years. 
fer 
: ever in Congress, but I 
Che result was that he even if he comes from Massachusetts. 
fills my ideas of incorruptibility. 


| ; : 
; S€ss, Is entitled to all the 


by the House, colored people have the right to | 


day, to bid hima happy visit to Europe, whither, | 


Dawes, in money matters, is one of the salt 
I have sat beside him in the com- 


‘ His political ideas and mine dif- 
as widely as those of any two men who were 
admire an honest man, 
Dawes 
I have seen 


his children paddling through the snow to school, 


and his wife riding in unhealthy street-cars, while 


the families of his associates were whirling around 
W ashington in Carriages they never could have 
rode inhonestly. ‘The man who carries as little 
cash out of Congress, after staying eighteen 
years in the House, as [ know Dawes to pos- 

good words L can give 
him.—//on. J.B. Beck of Kentucky. Bie 


Through the subscription of citizens of the 


he, and in token of respect for the 
memory of John Brown, abeoantitul gold medal 
weighing nearly tive ounces, has been forward 
ed to Mary A. Brown, his widow, who now lives 
in California. 


It bears on one side an excellent 


likeness of Jolin Brown, and on the reverse the 
inscription: 


judicially 


“To the memory of Jolin Brown, 
inurdered at Charlestown, in \ irginia, 
# December, 1850; and in commemo- 
also of his sons and comrad: s, who, with 
became the victims of their devotion to the 
William Lloyd 


Garrison has been presented with: 


cause of negro emancipation. ” 


a bronze fae- 
sumile of the same. 


The Hoosze Tunnel was traversed by the first 
railway train on ‘Tucsday last--three gravel cars 
and a box-car, filled with one hundred pas sen- 
fers, amony them being State Engineer Benja- 
min Frost, Consulting Engineer Thomas Doane, 
Chiet Engineer W. P. Granger, ete. ‘The pas- 
sage Was 1 ide in thirty-five minutes. The track 
is notin condition to run regular trains as yet. 
In the meantime, the State Committee on Claims 
7 the 


save before them the Messrs. 
Shanley, contractors tor the Tunnel, who claim 


petition of 


certain amounts not paid them in the 
tlement. 


» final set- 
They ask tor S1S1,861, and say that 
even with this reimbursement they will sustain 
a loss of over S150.000, : 

* Henry A. Ford of Boston, who went to New 
York, some days since, as a daily attendant at 
the Beecher trial, contracted an e.rache in the 
court-room, and, on going to his room in Brook- 
lyn, last Thursday, took a dose of laudanum, 
from the effeets of which he soon died, despite 
abundant The 
| nephew of the senior member of the tirm of J. 


medical aid. deceased was a 





. Ford & Co., publishers, and managed their 
| business, including that of the Christian Union, 

inthis city. He was a near neighbor of ours, 
}and we formed a very high opinion of his ener- 


zy, integrity and rare business qualitications. 


ay 
j His presence on Bromfield street will be sadly 
missed by all the newspaper people. 
At the late convention of the National Woman. 
Suffrage Association at Washington the follow- 
| ing action was taken :— 
| Whereas the government the United 
; States, though professedly based on the princi- 
{ ple of “equal rights for all,” the consent of the 


oi 


| governcd, taxation and representation insepara- 
ble, distranchises half its people; and Whereas 
it is now proposed to celebrate its centennial 
birthday as a tree government, inviting the mon- 
archies of the Old World to join in the festivi- 
| ties, while the women of the country have no 
| share in its blessings; therefore 

Resolved, Vhat the National Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold a convention in Philadel- 
phia on the 4th of July, 1876, to protest against 
}such gross injustive, unless Congress shall in 
| the meantime se@ure to women the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities of American citizens. 





i Inthe eulogy and addresses at the funeral of 
{that earnest and hard-working reformer, Rev. 
| George Trask, as reported in) thé papers, no 
| mention was made ot his early and warm sym- 
| When the 


was buried, 


{pathy with the anti-slavery cause. 
lRev. R. S. 
| Professor E. 
{the funeral sermon that he was a 


Storrs of Braintree 
A. Park was reported as saying in 
“pioneer in 
the anti-slavery movement,” and in the printed 
j sermon he conveys the same idea. [In the first: 
mentioned case perhaps it was not necessary 
state it, 

| hand-in-hand. 


radical reforms generally go 


But in the case of Dr. Storrs, 


to as 
ee Wes 
| his townsmen, parishioners, and the old leaders 


fin the Garrisonian as well as the church anti- 


| 
| slavery parties, would not have known much 
about it but for the information(?) given thentr 


| by Prof. Park. 


Henry C. Bowen, of the Jndepeandent, liaving 
lately received the money frém a wealthy mer- 
chant to send his paper tofitty ministers not on 
his subscription-lists, seht one of the copies, 
with a note, to Rev. Dr. Lord of Montpelier 
lasking him in the latter t® furnish facts con- 
| cerning his income, expenses and peculiar situe 
ation, wost interestiay 


as 


likely to present 
reading matter; to which the Rey. Dr. replied 
declining to furnish the information sought, as 
he should not feel at liberty to disclose what 
every gentleman preferred to keep private, and 
suggesting that the copy of the paper had better 
| be sent to some one who wili value it sufticiently 
to exchange for it such personal items as was 
desired. Ile cruelly adds : 
dicate the name of H. W. Beecher as a suita- 


‘*Permit me to in- 


ble substitute for mine, and a clergyman about 
whose expenses and peculiar situation the pub- 
lic would have the most lively interest”! 
Extract of a letter trom an intelligent and 
reliable real-estate agent in Kansas: ‘Times 
and circumstances have been terribly in our 
way of getting any money, and there is little 
hope of sclling anything for a year or two. 
The whole State is passing through a very try- 
ing time. If we take the need of this county, 
the second in population and wealth in the 
State, as a basis for calculation, we shall find 
that aid to an amyunt of not less than one mil- 
lion of dollars is, needed in the whole State to 
go through to another year. There are quite 
large amounts of supplies being sent in; and 


the Legislature is at work trying to authorize 


the different Counties to raise funds for the 
. ee 

emergency. But, with all that can be done, 

much suffering cannot be avoiled. And the 


population is so sparse in some parts, and so 
remote from railroads, that some persons will 
no doubt starve to death in spite of all that can 
be done. I thought by one of your letters that 
vou had lost all faith in Kansas property, or 
nearly so. [do not much wonder; it has been 
a long investment, likely to continue quite 
awhile longer; yet [ must say [have not lost all 
faith in the State yet, and think we shall sce 
better times here. With one good crop we 
should feel different from what w 


we will hope for that.” 


e now do, and 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
Grand good books are those oftered by ( ds vood 
& Co., and always are. Evea the titles alone 
are exhilarating. 


Richardson's Weekly takes. It has new music 





in | 


” 


He could hardly have said 


iar; and yet he managed his statement so skill - | 
° . . . | 
ully that no violation of the rules could be 


| charged against him. 


The Democratic Legislature of Missouri, 


which has at last boldly come forward with a bill 


proposing the destruction of the free-school sys- 
tem in the State, can find in its wisdom nothing 
| but sectarian schools to substitute. 


It does not | 
Jesire to provide for any tax levy,for the aup-| 
ort of common schools unless the fund thus | 

ii 


he growth of Catholic education, and the dom- I 
nation of that church over the children who |” 


will be citizens in future. 


be found in the city. 


in each number, and for tep cents gives what 
would cost 75 cents or $1 at the music-stores. 

Pierce & Co. have a , 
desirable ‘*Miel de 
finest in the world. 


Se oe 


new supply of th 
Tabie Swisse” honey, the 
It is in convenicntly-sized 
cans. 

Ditson & Co. enumerate elsewhere a very 
fall collection of instrumental and vocal music 
fora home musical library—just the thing tor 
happy familics, or those who wish to becuf 
such. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. are offering ail the 


Jomestic goods at old prices—a line of cotton 


}and similar goods the superior of which cannot 


It is a great chance tor 
vargains. 


Mr. George ©. Carpenter, the agent, has a 


| strong company for insurers in the ‘*Western 


The lady school committee were all present | 


Possibly the gallant 
ecognizing such fidel- 





] 


ympathy and careful consideration of her needs, 


| e 


‘all prudent men. 
‘they are equal to the best custom work. 


of Toronto, Canada. It has over $15,000,000 


security to policy-holders, and is first-class in 
all respects. 


The winter clothing guods offered by Macul- 
ar, Williams & Parker are really capital bar- 


| gains, and deserve the careful consideration ot 


As to quality and make-up 


There is little to be said in addition to what it is 


' well known Cushman & Brooks deserve for the 


uterprise they manifest in offering the best bar- 
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touk the principal part, and :q 
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in this “Prayer,” and, led by 
bave cried from the very dey 


al 


ie) 


x 
d 


it 
d 


—s 








eee ee cine cocnaabeiealed 
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gains in ladies’ specialties in Boston. 


in another column. 
At the old-time prices! 


the tamily circle with intelligence and grace. 

For a good place to be well served with in- 
surance go to John W. Porter’s, 27 State street. 
Among the excellent companies there holding an 
agency is the Dorchester Mutual Fire, which 
has a net surplus of $67,236.21. It paid losses 
of over $140,000, in full, in the great Boston 
fires. 

Roberts Brothers have Earl Russell’s **Recol- 
lections and Suggestions” for sale, a work just 
now receiving considerable attention from pub- 
lic men on both sides of the water. Sir Arthur 
Helps’s ‘Social Pressure,” another of their pub- 
lications, 


readers 


is a toothsome volume for even-minded 


A fine statuette ot Governor Andrew, in par- 
ian, twenty-two inches high, made in Stafford- 
shire, the moulds owned by Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton, who are the sole importers in Amer- 
at their store. They are the 
parian busts of Sumner and 
Butler match-boxes, 


importers of parians, in addition 


ica, is now on sale 
originators of the 
Robert Collyer, aad the 
and are large 
to their extensive crockery and glass-ware busi- 
Corner Federal and Franklin streets. 

their extensive and most acceptable 


ness. 
With 
general clothing business, 
Son, of Oak Hall, are 
preparation of regalias for cliuritable and other 


Messrs. Simmons & 
largely devoted to the 


socictics. They can fit vut an organization ‘in 


a trice,” and most admirably, too. Everything 
bright, tasteful 
feature of their original imethods of conducting 
“tittle folks” get a Maillard 


particularly de- 


and wearad/e. It is a pleasant 


business that the 


chocolate bon-bon, it they are 


serving—. s all of them usually are. 
With all the newer and more claborate estab- 
lishments that compete for the linen-trade in 
this city, the old 
Palmer & Jacobs, now conducted by Whitney, 
Warner & Frost, at 143 holds 
It is rigidiy devoted to these 


and ever-popular house of 
Tremont street, 
its superior rank. 
exclusive and their prices are lower than 
They 


goods, 


at any other house, without exception. 


study the market, and know they can have no 


competitors. Just now they are closing out to 
stock, 


generally can be realized by housekeepers. 


reduce and hence very excellent bargains 
Win. S. Butler & Co.,90and 92 Tremont street, 


announce their annual closing-out sale in all de- 
The 
attrac 


fulness, but trom their fine quality 


partment> hamburg cdgings alone make 
sufficient 


from their us 


tion, and are tempting, not only 


and clegant pattern, Anothe r attraction is the 


ae oft sie ES width and style, at aaa cents 


apiece! Inthe gencral-wear departments, cor- 
sets, woolen goods, gloves, scarfs, mittens, jack- 
ets and under-garments have been marked down. 
Misses’ undervests, cost twenty-five cents each, 
and handkerchicts, linen towels and other small 
wares, important to housekeepers, will be found 
worth inspection. ‘The bonnet department with 
the show of artificial roses is rema: kable for ex- 
tent and beauty, and are offered at trivial prices. 
Messrs. Butler & Co.’s 


probably the largest 


These roses are all of 


own importation, and make 


line in Boston. In a word, ** 4 
will visit ** Butler's” 


of their personal wants in 


prudent people 
when making up a mental 
catalogue their line. 
A sale of this description means immense par- 


gains. 





AND LITERARY. 


PERSONA L 


oldest 
One of them 


& Brewster of this city is the 


Crocker 
publishing firm in the country. 


is seventy-vight and the other seventy-seven 





years old, and thev have been in business to- 


gether fifty-six years. 
in the 


A poem entitled **Corn” 


attracting attention. 


last number of | 
Lippincott’s is It was re- | 
jected by the Advate, 
young Baltimorean, who is understood to be an 
“Corn” as 


and is trom the pen of a 


invalid. Charlotte Cushman regards 


something very fine. 


Rev. Wm. ©. Gannett’s Biography of his 
tather, Rey. Ezra Stiles Gannett, will be pub- 
lished on Saturday next by Roberts Brothers. 


itis a lovely work, and ought to sell quickly. 
It has 


rected with his 


numerous illustrations of scenes con- 


lite, 
text is most admirably composed. 


portraits, ete., while the 


We neree with the Golden Age that one of the 
real pocts of our country, whose occasional ef- 
forts are read with special pleasure, both for 
their 
John W. ¢ 
like Browning, he 
his pieces have the real lyrical property in them, 


depth of feeling and fineness of fancy, is 
*~ Brooklyn. 


stnys a sermon; 


‘hadwick, ¢ Sometimes, 


but most of 


Rassia is about to revolutionize her educa- 


tional system. From the report of an investi- 
gation lately instituted by the 


St. Petersburg, it appears that, so far 


government au- 


torities at 


For some 
details look at their multitudinous enumeration 


Can one realize it? 
This is what Noyes, Holmes & Co. promise, 
and will daily fulfii, in the disposal of their 
large stock of choice books—a most excellent 
opportunity to replenish one’s library or halo 











wings of adove!” Miss W ‘akan has a charm- 
ing voice, very sweet and true, and her fine rer- 
dering of the aria from ‘‘Joshua,” “Oh! had I 
Jubal’s lyre!” elicited deservedly a spirited 
encore, which she gracefuly granted in its repe- 
tition. Next on the programme was ‘‘ Naza- 
reth,” by Gounod, Santley’s singing of which 
none who heard can ever forget. Our favorite 
Winch took the solo, and well did he do it. He 
did not suffer by comparisou; but one is Santley 
and the other is Winch—each has crowning ex- 
cellences, and each can sing this lovely Easter 
song. Next followed theézem of the evening— 
the ever-admired ‘‘Hymn of Praise” by Mendels- 
sohn. The symphony is simply everything that 
is beautiful in music; the strains linger in your 
ear for days and in your memory forever. The 
orchestra under Carl Zerraln’s leadership per- 
formed it admirably, and‘from beginning to end 


all was smooth and unbroken—in fact, it seems , hs ae ‘ait ti 
oe . : , anda mammoth basket of exquisite exotics 
as if that magical baton in that master grasp first, and 6 ma . 


must bring melody out of anything which might pede 16s tein to tie aetomished recipienta. 


But this orchestra is com- 


ABOUT: TO WN NOTES. 


A HAPPY SURPRISE. 


occurrence. 


George O. Carpenter. 


for ar ordinary evening call. 
pliments had scarcely been exchanged when th 





be under its sway! 
posed of the finest musicians in Boston, and if 
they could give their entire time to practice, as 
Thomas’s orchestra do, they 
The first 
rang out from 


templated domestic celebration of the twenty 
fifth anniversary of their wedded life 
merged in a more extensive and general celebra- | 
tion of the event. Mr. Carpenter at this poin 
held a council of war with a few friends, and, 


the members of 
might prove a dangerous 
chorus, ‘*All men, all things,” 
those hundreds of throats as if it would pierce 
the very heavens! It was all most excellent, 
and one of the very finest concerts the society 
Its mem- 
the 
have brought chorus 


rival. 


after entertaining 

haacever piven—acrowning succes change of costume, tabled an extreme one tha 
£ g —dJ g success. 

was suggested by a 





bers are to be heartily congratulated on 
perfection to which they 
singing and for the endimintahed interest dis- 
played throughout all their rehearsals. As a 
body, though they appreciate fully the advan- 
beautiful litthke Beethoven Hall} 


r 
where they now meet to rehearse, they yet miss | hour, 
i| | bly together and deftly introduced the great sur- 


| my : » : > »O. ante 
Hall, there not being the facilities here for social prise of the evening, Mr. George Carpenter 
3ut this disadvantage | Jr., the eldest son of the happy couple, who 


lings of thoughtful friends. Shortly 


tages of the 
the eminent sociability of good old Bumsteac 


not} 
and | 


does 
prevent the full 
large, and they do not shrink under the eye of 
Numbers of the associate meinbers 


interchange. 


attendance from being 


the critics be present with them at their anniversary. 


are present each evening; and I should like to 


P . -d with irftense enthusiasm 
be one of them for one evening, just to hear | **S received 
some of those grand old chiviaal *s Ting out as | deli 
finother at this unexpected * 


‘sift,” 
It is a privilege | 3 


they never do anywhere else! 


that more should avail themselves of—there is | f 3 EE 
should presume to describe. Rev. E. E. 


| who ofticiated at the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
‘arpenter, again “officiated” on this occasion, 


nothing like it,and if one is a lover of music | 


itis arare treat. The long and tedious drill | 
may not be so pleasant sometimes, but the lis- | 
teners remember, as the singers do, that out of 
the 


critical. 


cee? atulation, which was in his happiest vein. 


comes the excellence, and are not | ' 
Mr. 


Years of hard work 


labor 
have served to | 


put this society in just the position to give the | ‘i 
| marriage bell. 


. : } been unmindful of the material responsibility | 
and resi assured that anything which may | . - “ I ; 
~ |devolving upon him, and at the proper time a 


uncqualled concert they did last Saturday even- 
ing; 
follow will be of the same high order. -m. r.« 
* was 


A NEW 


FRENCH OPERA. , Pris announced, and to the 


Brown’s cornet, the elegant banquet was en- 


A new opera by Llerve, who has made several 
Still later in the 


highly unsuccessful attempts in times past to 
compete with the inimitable Offenbach, was pro- | ©Veuing, Mrs. J. H. West appeared upon the 
fresh from her triumphs at Music Hall, 


countered and vanquished. 


duccd for the first time in Boston on Wednes- | S¢&)%) 


It is presumable from the ,2"4, t : d 
“Chil- heart-chords throb with her rendering of ‘‘My 


same | vin fireside.” In the brilliancy of the company, 
As | the novelty of the notable features of the party, 

and the delightful associations revived and re- 

newed, the occasion was one long to be remem- 

stupid plot was the result, and the attractions of pered both by the hosts and their guests. 

the entertainment centered in a isolated : HARVARD MUSICAL. 

gems of sentimental and the admirable Next Thursday afternoon the public is to be 

burlesque acting of two or three of the princi- | tr, ated, as the eighth concert, for the first time 


day evening last o the accompaniment of Mr. Cheney, made 
ay g last. 

evident liberties taken with the susie of 
peric,” as the opera is called, that the 
ruthless license was applied to the libretto. 
a consequence, an incoherent and thoroughly | 
few 
music 


From the inadequate opportunity afford- | jy Boston, with Robert Schumann’s great can- 
the work, it would and the Peri, 
chorus, and solo voices — mak- 


pals. 


ed by a single hearing of | tata, ** Paradise “which is given 


with orchestra, 
opera bouffe by the composer. ing a delightful treat. 
of the Druids, and the character of much of the | T)o Cecilia affords the chorus. 
music, is more suggestive of grand opera than of | purselyes to see the hall full on this interesting 


seem that the opera was not intended as an 
The introduction Mr. Lang conducts, and 


We promise 


burlesque. The character of ‘Chilperie,” and, | gecasion. 
indeed, the opera itself, is evidently modelled LYCEUM DRAMATIC COMPANY. 
after “ Don Giovanni.” This orgapization will give ‘Don’t Lend your 


A next 


evening, 


Lover by 
at Rochester Hall, 
There are some first-class 


and Proxy,’ 


cS : Lae | 
“ Fredigonde ” is aj 
! Umbrella,” 

| 


prototype of the wropged ‘‘Elvira,” and ‘“Lan- 
dry” corresponds witt f ‘Masetto” in) Wednesday 
Mozart's opera. UnkiKe the fated **Don,” “C nil Washington street. 
” enjoys his aifforous spoils without the or- | amateurs in the list, and all attendants will 


he boorish ‘ 





pe ric 
thodox penalty that is met.d out to the Italian , doubtless be pleased. 

blaze of PROF, BROWN’S READINGS. 
the Humorists, 


libertine, and the opera closes with a 


with 








Among these may be included the ‘‘Song 


“Chilperic” 


li is certainly faint commendation to say that | 
suston is due a tribute of grat- 


ter. 


of the Butterfly,” sung by in the |tg the artists of 


second act, the waltz (duet) by ** Landry,” and) jtude for their generous and beautiful offerings 
“Fredigonde” in the first act, and the Spanish ty the Dumy Animals’ Fair. Let us look over 
bolero, sung by the ‘Prineess,” in the second | the portfolio of treasures already contributed to 


performance emphasized both the | the art-album. 
First, pops out the head of a poodle, so life- 


like that a lady declares she can hear him bark. 


act. The 
strength and the weakness of the Soldene com- | 
acted and 


pany. Miss Soldene as ‘‘Chilperic” 


many of her best effects by the extravagant and) jy crayon is unlimited. 


silly *‘business” by which she accompanied them. 


The ‘Song of the Butterfly” lost all its aroma (oroon leaves, which, with some 


Hiven. moist earth. It is a water-color by 


There is no mistaking the bold 


exaggeration with which parts of it were fromthe 


Miss Robson as **Fredigonde” was more satis- | ypjcg Ayres. 











from the attendance at the common schools in- 
creasing according to the growth of the popula- 


tion, in many places the number of pupils en | 
tered on the ictually decreasing year by | 
A lawi 


which will make . 


rolls is i 


ver. snow proposed, 


education compulsory,and regulate almost every- 





thing regarding the instruction of the young— 
special provisions being contemplated for rural | 
Absolute as the govern- | 


is seen to be 


ind for town districts 


ment of a source ot | 


Russia is, it 
tul rule, and an obstacle to the 


that 


clanger to peace 
vess and prosperity of the subjects, 
© permitted to attain manhood with- 


happir 
the young | 
out receiving a good elementary education. 


Walt Whit 


has been applauded for our purposes as demo- | 


man says of Robert Burns: ‘Burns 


Shakes- 





cratic, and with some warrant; while least, for the proportion of the sterner sex pres- | or whatever, it may serve for a temperance lee- | 
peare, and with the greatest warrant, has been | ont was really large. The costumes were mMag- type. 

called monarchical or aristocratic, which he cer- nificent, and the scenery beautiful. The per- Now surely this isa robin-red-breast; not the | 
tainly is. But the splendid personizations of] gypmance pleased the audience, and that. atter, one of classic story, who “sat oa a spindle,” but 


Shakespeare, formulated on the largest, freest, 


roic. most artistic mold, are to me far | 


mroat hh 


lessons, and more precious even as 


odels, fordemocracy than the hum-drum sam- 


dearer as 


But then Barns has the | 
haracter, and 
—and even to 


ples Burns prese nts.”” 
faculty of recognizing ideal ¢ | 


rood-will to all men and women 


ponies, dogs and miee—-sheds a glow on every 
page. This sweetest and most democratic of 


emotions never had a more genuine, more touch- 
In it! 


ing, exponent— perhaps never one so good. 
even the great planets mentioned pale their light 











to his.” 
re 1 
MUSIC NOTES. | 
HANDEL AND HAYDN CONCERT, 
“The concert, on Saturday evening last, to its 


was the grand musical sue- 
The selecti 


rendering was unex- 


msSsociate members, 
ss of the season. 
zh order, and the 


eeptionable. In order to suit the tastes of the 


| 
| 
ons were of a 
| 
| 


four of the finest 


p urons, 


va is generous 
« isitions in the whole range of sacred things 
vere chosen. First came’ Buck's Forty-sixth 
Psalm, “God is our Refuge and Strength,” and 
vrand it was with that magnificent chorus! If 
the composer could have heard it, all his most | 


been fully realized. | 
are all 


ne hopes uaust have 
entire programme 





loists of the | 
r to our musical public, but it is due to} 
or more 


then,” 


sweeter 
* Be still, 
and its exquisite tones came | 
Next in the | 


them to say they never sung 
acceptably The quartette, 
was specially Gne, 

ht of a revelation. 
Mendelssohn's 


almost in the lig 
order of announcement was 
“‘Hearmy prayer.” Though Music Hall was full, 
yet such yearning, such soul-stirring strains, 
speak so and touchingly one wishes 
the whole universe Mrs. West 
tock the principal part, and it is only justice to 
her to: Al- | 
ways an arpistic singer, and a great favorite for 
thése many years with musical Boston, her well- 
trained voice never resounded more purely than 
in this “Prayer,” and, led by her, we could all 


have cried from the very depths, “Oh! for the 


tenderly 
might hear! 


ay that she fairly eclipsed herself. 





} tout,” 
| gard, there has not appeared a grotesque comic iter, 


| dering. 


i comeliness, 


| conservatory, in Parker Memorial Hall. 


| degree the care and success of this admirably 


lin aid of the Dumb Animals’ Fair, came off, on the 


} success. 


| the parts were admirably filed—Mr. Ticknor Kendrick, a long sketch of coast, rolling 


hand of Mrs. Horton in these beautiful pink- 
Mr. Laurent was weak, | and-wiite and red azalias, with their shaded 
but not unacceptable as ‘Laudry.” Mr. Mar- | green leaves, stems from the flowering shrub. 
shall’s best powers were quite obscured by the | py. blades of grass intermingling 
the Hlow beautiful these 
sprays of roses, in oils, by Miss Baker, in dif- 
good points, and merits commendation for his | sorcnt colors and states, trom buds to perfect 


factory, and was especially strong and effective 


in the quarrelling duet. 


vacuities put into his mouth by the translators. 
made several 


effect: of picture. 


In spite of obstacles, however, he 


struggle with the depressing elements by which | pioom! 


he was surrounded. The great hit of the per- 


formance was made by Mr. Wallace, as ‘*Far- perfect in finish that you imagine their fragrance. 


the court chamberlain. Since M. Ed | ¢)), here is something quite different in charac- 


by Mr. Vasseur, a simple sketch, in water 


actor to with this gentleman. The suggestive; the outlines of a 


chorus was very effective, and the leg 


compare colors, but very 


s bewil-) pough-looking man, in whose face, 


There were nearly adozen ladies pres- the nose, 


ent. Their fortitude was remarkable, to say the | jy the glass he holds inhis hand. Connoisseur, | 


554 | 


Surprise parties are not always among ‘the 
most desirable or most welcome of social pleas- 
ures, and a genuine surprise is indeed a rare 
But there are exceptions to every 
rule, and a rarely brilliant one in the way of a 
“surprise” eventuated on Saturday evening last, 
the honored recipients being Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. were | 
sitting in demi-toilette, prepared for an evening 
of quiet domestic enjoyment, in the cozy sitting- 
room of their residence, at No. 10 Union park, 
when the ringing of the door-bell warned them | 
of the arrival of a party of near but unexpected 
friends who appeared dressed with unusual care 
The usual com- | 


e 


; . . 
| dvor-bell rang again, even more lustily than at 


A 
light now dimly broke in upon them, and when 
the next arrival brought a party of nearly twenty | 
near relatives, it became evident that the con- 


was t* be 


t| 


several propositions as to 
t | 
radical present, doffed his 
négiigé dressing-sack and assumed an evening 


? 


>| 
| unknown to them, had planned the whole affair 
land had come on from St. Louis, expressly to 
His | 
sudden appearance at a signal from Mr. Jordan, 

| by the 
chted guests, and the joy of the father and 
formed one of | 
those proud and happy moments that no pen 

Hale, | 


| Helen F. 
offering an informal but felicitous address of | 


Carpenter responded more informally, but | 
| not less felicitously, and all was ‘merry asa 
The scion of the house had not 


the trait And here again is that pre- 
‘time in his embroidered night-gown. 
rests on his tiny hand as he 


that he has just awakend from sleep. 
a fine charcoal-sketch by Dewing. It 


trate. 
light bevond from beneath the trees. 

Whew! What is this? 
though you heard it round the corner or adown 


‘the chimney. 
the trees and shrubs, and the atmosphere and 
clouds along the horizon and overhead all indi- 
| cate squalls. 
|his hat that he is ‘Before the wind,” 


he don't get blown into the cove near by. This 


| spirited piece is by Mr. Crosby. ‘Knee Deep,” Bice: vext Certa will commence on TUESDAY, Maret 

, Te a characte f| 23.3875. This oll and popular institution is suppliec 
| by Wesley Webber, is a characteristic touch of With ‘Teachers unl Lecturers of marked ability 1 
}winter. A man on horseback is ploughing his | every wl nt. and all its appointments are tault- 

c si ess, ait lication for aimee s 1 admissic 
| way, or rather the horse is, through a drift that \! isthe y will bectove: heale he a pea Mine 
| ABBY 
|almost covers the fence, while the snow sti ae ig + H. SIOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. ; 
| continues to descend. The effects of the tree- | ‘ 
Y n 

j}trunks and dark shrubberics on the hillsi te s| ME! ay AN MILE SAVINGS sINST Vi UTION, 
| NEW BANik BvuILpiInG, No. 387 WASHINGTON Sr. 


| near are very fine, while the smoke from, the 
| cottage beyond seems a haven of hope, both to 

| the struggling animal, who begins to priek up his 
ears, and the impatient rider who is urging him 
“High Private,” by Mr. Cobb, is a touch 
of army lite. We don’t really admire the selt- 
conscious looking old 
» | tobacco-pipe in his mouth and his hands in his 


| on. 
| 
| 
| 


soldier, who, with his 





dress with amiable resignation. By eight o’clock | pockets, stands out in such bold relief in the 
over one hnndred ‘‘eallers” had arrived, and the 
rooms fairly blossomed with the odorous offer- 
atter this | 
Mr. Thomas B. Jordan called the assem- 


foreground and on’ the very brink of } little | 
| stream in which one of his legs is partially re- 
j flected. But the tents beyond, the camp-fires, 
| the moving figures, and the copse up the stream, 
compose a pleasing background. 
| But we have a few more touches of still life, 
jone of which is a strawberry vine, by Mrs. 
| Henry —the 
| ripe fruit of varicd size, yes, and one or two 
How true to nature is the tiny 
“Here is an ex- 


delicately tinted leaves. 


late blossoms. 
fruit near the tips of the vine! 
}tremely pretty bit of green moss and lichens 
| that grew over some decayed wood or bark, the 
fibres or small roots of which adhered when the | 
moss was torn Some growths of the | 
| character of mushrooms are also shooting uj 
' from the mossy bed. ‘This is the 


Here is another, an exquisite 


away. 


handiwork « 
Ayres. 
| thing by Miss Cushman, a dead limb, over which 

| have grown ferns, wild wheat, green and brown | 
spray-mosses, pale cup-mosses, bright coral- | 
i mosses, and the lovely and fragrant linnwa, or 

How these 


| twin-flower. treasures bring back 


to us the delights of the summer woods! 
| Several more sketches, not yet finished, have | 


| supper, which evinced no marks of the ‘“sur- | 
music of 








which | 


i glory much more gratifying to the hero than “An Evening 

the suggestive blaze of another order which | Prof. M. T. Brown gives next Tuesday even- 

characterizes the more serious and familiar ing, at Wesleyan Hall, will prove very delight- | 

work. tul. Few readers have a better quality than 
The gems of the opera are the solo and cho- | Prot. Brown. Sve the notice elsewhere. 

rus, ‘Mighty Fana,” in the first act, and the; - Bie : 

qvarreling duo, ‘Come, no reviling,” in the sec: | ART NOTES. 

ond act. There are several pretty numbers, THE ARTISTS’ ALBUM FOR THE PUMD-ANIMALS’ 

which yet are lacking in any distinctive charac- PAIR. 





| 


red berries, | pired lease, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


add to the | 


| 


‘of works of Boston 


| 


. | 
Here is a lovely panel by Mrs. Barber, | 
tea-roses with rich brown leaves, so delicate ana | 


j 
} 
| 


| 


especially | 
is reflected the color of the red wine | 


| 


| | gall ery being maintained as usual. Mr. 


| been promised: a girl’s head, trom Mr. Vinton; 


a flower-piece, trom Mr. Seavcy; also some- | 

thing from Messrs. Onthank, Eberlnurdt and B. 

Champney. Je Gs 
AMONG THE ARTISTS. 

J. Harvey Young has his head of Goy. Gil- | 

man of New Hampshire nearly finished. 

a strong and welcome portrait, and will hang, | 


in the State 


tis 
with other Governors, House. Aj 


young boy and girl, with rural accessories, is 


quite happy in color and pose, and suygests 
new possibilities by this artist. A well-known | 
sportsman, with his dogs and gun, together with | 
A’scparate portrait of a fa 
among Mr, 


recently 
Intest 


vorite dog 


deceased, are also Young's 
works, and in no respect detract froin his sub- 
stantial reputation. — Edgar Parker is full of) 


orders for portraits of ladies and children, in 


which specialty he has great renown.  Aclittle 
sister of the handsome lad he exhibited at the 
Mechanics’ exposition needs only wings to make 


her angelic. A little girl in profile is as charm- 


ing a bit of childhood as one could wish to see 


A bright young navy officer, lately devchaldl : 
one or two venerable matrons, and = more | 
| young lads and misses, are among his late ly | 
finished, or nearly so, efforts. — Darius Cobb} 


has turned for a brief season from his glowing! 


landscapes to produce a capital likeness ot Prof. 


Tweed of Tufts College, which all that zentle- 
man’s friends will 


admire. Ile has, however, 


several new suburban views struck in.—? 


ght us with a marine showing 
tall ot 


ton is soon to del 
a noble ship passing through a cyclone, 


power and sympathy. Tle has an October sun- 


set sea-view, with an incoming vessel finely | **#iana,’’? aad 60 other sub- 
contrasted. He is also working up some of jects. 
his English-coast sketehes.—Lansil is working 9 \LSO THE NEW 


on a marine wherein sky and sea unite in an 
almost indistinguishable line, soft, mellow and 
| warm, in which he will place one of his favorite 


cratt. 
AT THE GALLERIES. 
Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes dissolve partner- 
ship next month, Mr. Blakeslee continuing the 
| business up-stairs at the old stand, the popular 


Elliot, 


sang with brightness and vivacity, but marred. fy js the work of Miss Helen Reed, whose skill | with possibly Mr. Noyes, willopen on Washing- Ii our li es a2 ee Sart 1 
the te 
Next are two spikes of | ton street soon after 


A liberal offer made tor 


white wild-flowers growing up from a whirl of their store, with a generous bonus for the uncx- 


has prompted these changes.—At 


and delicacy by the injudicious and meaningless | poo¢s and all, soem just to have been pulled up | Doll & Richards there are numerous fine pic- 


tures, by foreign artists mainly, though Mrs. 


| Darrah and Appleton Brown are always here 


seen to advantage. Two new pictures—a cut 
loaf of bread and the bread-knife, and the head 
of a bull—attract considerable attention for 
their fidelity and naturalness. —Williams « Ev- 
erett’s gallery continues as about last reported. 
They are thinking of having a special sale soon 
artists, not exceeding four 
from each. ‘They will all be choice. 
SCULPTURE. 

Mr. S. H. 

creditable place as a modeller. 


Morse is rapidly rising to a very 
He has lately 


bird, while the bloom on his cheeks indicates 
Here is 
is a for- 
est scene, into whose uncertain depths the tall, | 

dark figure ot a woman seems about By PERS: All kinds of FurNirure, Beppine and WINDOV 
But there is a pleasant impression of 

Wind, as distinct as 
You see it also in the motion of 


It is lucky for the man grasping | 
that is, if 


the rich, | 


French Cotton Hose, Fleeced Balbriggan 


jand Merino Hose, 


| Steamships, Restaurants, and Large Board- 


ing Mousses, will do well to avail) theme. 
| selves of the opportunity now presented, 


(Quilts, and other articles in 


| Barly examination re spectfully solicited. 


‘ 
Ss 


A TURDAY, 


-— 


| character. 


| 


watches a caged- | ber of opulent merchants, its artistic treasures | 
are very small indeed, and its patronage or en- | 


couragement of art extremely meagre. 


These are about the only gestive 


cious golden-haired child of Mr. Billings; this | galleries of pictures whick New York can boast. ® 
His head | Fora city of its population, and its great num- | @ 





FEBRU ARY 


1875. 


18, 


KNOW THAT 


| 


' 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SHADES, at prices for the times, at STEVENS’S; 60 
Washington street (1) 


~~ Norwell WAL S. 


Vv 
1 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
PO BE LE 


Street, 
let. in: parts or first-class store. 
J. PRESTON, Street, at 1 o’c’ock, o 
at the building. st feb6 


r.—STORE NO. 24 
a few 
whole; 
533 Devonshire 








| Bostoy.— Thi. is the only Savin 
| oahy 5 
lel 


tion has a gua 


Interest on deposits for each and every ful 

bank. 

$205,000) tor the ex 
tm oct24 


ndar-month tt 





‘y remain in 
fund (or 


press protection of depositors, 


rautee 


Be) & C0. 


doors from Washington Street, to be 
Inquire of 


| BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR LADIES.— 


gs Bank in the State 


The Institu® 


BUTLER | 





: OFFER 


1 All Goods in their 
3 90 & 92 


DOMESTIC 


DEPARTNENT 


(Opposite Tremont House, ) 


ANNOUNCE THEIR 





LADIES OF BOSTON & VICINITY. 


Special Notice. 





Finest Quality 


Hauburg Bigings, 
~“Heaore Taverns, 
Hamburg, Flonncings, 


MAGNIFICENT NEW GOODS! 


SIAN & BROOKS, 





33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


ALSO OF THE 


‘LINEN AND HOUSEKEEPING 
G00DS, QUILTS, ETC, 


The Same Great Barguins. 
New Lots to Open. Also in the 


LADIES UNDERWEAR. 


EXTRA BARGAINS, 


MERINO UNDERVESTS & PANTS, 


ABOUT HALEY FORMER PRICES, 
English Balmoral Long Stockings, Real 


Hose, Misses’ and Children’ 
Men’s 
and Merino Half-Hose. 


Proprietors of 


s Fleeced Hose, 
Shaker Socks 


Housekeepers, Hotels, 


to secure some real bargains in 


Linen ‘Table Damasks, 
Napkins, Towels, lnglish 


Toilet) Qluilts, Exposition 


the line. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 93, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


febls 


Crockery! 


eModeratewr & German Stu- 
dent Lumps, Goblets, Tum- 
- biers, Celery Glasses, Cuspa- 
doves, Vases, Watch Bow es, 
Parian Busts," Apotto’ 


STATUETTE OF GOV. ANDREW, 


BCSsTS OF 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


—AL-O, THE— 


Continuation of the Very Successful Sale of 


|HEADQUARTERS FOR MILITARY AND 


| 


the Present, 


IT OLD PRICES! 


Anticipating the Advance, we have 


Kor 


GREAT ANNUAL REDUCTION 


—AND— 


(LOSIMG-OUT SALE 


In All Departments, 





Purchased Largely, 


eind that such Bargains as 
they offer cannot be matched 
elsewhere in Boston. 


And STILL OFFER 





ALL POPULAR MAKES 
AS LOW AS EVER! 


THEIR NEW 


Hamburg 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


‘PRUDENT PEOPLE 


& CO., 


TREMONT STREET, 


| ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Parker-Memorial Entertainments, 


CORNER BERKELEY AND jcc PLETON STREETS, 
Sunday Evening, Feb. 1 eb, 14, at 7 1-3 o'clock, 
GRAND OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT, 
UNCLE SKIEF'S. c ONTINENTALS, 


IN cCosT 
Mks. og L. IE BULLOCK, P famasmnat 
MRS a). DODGE. Is st Tenor; 
Nit. M SKINNER, 2d Tenor: 
Meo EK. SKIFF. Ist Bas AB; 
MK. M. T. SKIFR, Me Base. 


Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s and the doo 


~ Harvard Musical Association, 
Highth Symphony Concert, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 18th, 
At 3 o’clock. 


First Public Performance in Boston—with Orches- 
tra, Chorus and Solo Voices—of ROBERT SCHU- 
MANN’S Cantata: 


“PARADISE AND THE PERI,” 


By THE CECILIA, 


B. J. LANG..... ccevcevccccee Conductor. 


Mrs. H. M. SMITH, and the 
The Cecilia: Mrs. B. F. Gri- 
BERT, Miss H. A. RUSSELL, Miss Ira WELSH, Mrs. 
A.W. PorRTER, Mr. GEORGE L. OSGOOD, Mr. Cor- 
NELIUS CHENERY, and Mr. HL. K. WHITE, JR. 

&e On account of the exceptional expense of this 
performance, the price for tickets with reserved seats 
will be $1.50: for single admission $1.00, For sale at 
the Music Hall, Where programmes can be obtained. 

febls 1t 











Principal vocalists: 
following members of 








LYCEUM DRAMATIC. CLUB 


Will give a 
ENTERTAINMENT, 


—_j N= 


ROCHESTER HALL, 


554 Washington Street, Wednesday Even- 
ing. February 17th, 

Tickets 25 cts. 

the office of “The Commonwealth. 

Doors open at 7, commence at 7 1-2. It 





GRAND 


Reserved seats 35 cts. For sale at 


teb13. 


WILLIAMS’ LECTURE BUREAU, 


Prof. MOSES T. BROWN, 
The Emiment Elocutionist, will give his 


“FVENiNG WITH THE HUMORISTS,” 








Consisting of Delincations from Dickens, Dialect 
Reading~ from Bret Harte, Sketches from Mark 
Tw: tin. Janes M. Bailey, and other authors, in| Wes- 


leyan Hall, on TUESDAY 


7 1-2 o'clock 
,, Tickets. 50 cents. For sale at Elliot’s art store, 127 
Tremont street It febl3 


EVENING, Feb. 16th, at 











(gings, 


arrived only last week, 
re ofered at 


We always find it to their 
Due in January, 
so hate. a 


and, coming 


advantage to inspect our 





: LESS THAN COST, 
| he 4 
Extensive Stock While the old lot will beclosed outat a proportionate 


acritice, 


in this Department. 


1000 DOZENS 


WINDSOR TIES, 


At 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 
WINTER STREET. 


febls It 


Is CENTS 


CORSETS, 
WOOLLEN GOODS, 
GLOVES, 
SCARFS, 
MITTENS, 
M.S JACKETS AND 
| UNDERGARMENTS, 


Lower than Ever! 


of every des 
tion.) 


erip- 


REGALIA GOODS. 
G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


OATS TALL. 1 foxton, 


32 to 3S North Street, 


MANUEL PACTURERS O1 


will ae thi 
thei 
respondence solteited, 


Noyes, Holmes & Co., 


Collections of 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OLD TIME PRICES ! 


DARGAINS TV BOOKS! 


Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


OPEN THIS MORNING THEIR 


FOURTH ANNUAL SALE 


—OF— 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


—AT— 


Lower Prices than Ever! 





Caralogues will be ready in’ a few days; in the 


Meantine our customers and the publie are 
thvited to eall . lorgece: oa enced 
Whieh 


inspect ovr 
variety 


stock, 


and “vy r-onally 
. and extent by 


is UNEQU ED in 
iny in New Englan ‘t 


COMMIPTEERS IN CILARGE OF 


PUB 1 IC L, IBRARIES 


opportunity te replenish 


helves at tina ably Low Prices. Cor- 


219 WASHING 


febls 


#TON ST.., 


BOSTON, lt 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Instrumental Musie. 











Really Tremendous Mdvran-| 


Ree alias for Lodges & Encampments 
BANNERS ieueinng FLAGS 


Maule to ore 
CHAPEAUX, SWORDS. 


tages to Cash Purchasers !? 


BELTS and GAUNTLETS, 





BUTLER MATCIT BOXES, 


) 
Sibert 


\ new lot by steamer * a’—in short 


Everything in Housekeeping Ware 


re Variety. in lots. WHOLESALE 
~uit the buyers, 


in la 


| 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON, | 


‘essor to OTIS NORCROSS & CO. 


51 to 50 FEDERAL STREET, 
felis it AND 120 FRANKLIN STREET. 


WESTERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


sue 





INCORPORATED 1851. 
SRR 
HIEAD OFFICE, | 
No. 28 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 
| State ment of its Financial Position, in 


American Currency, on 3ist Dec., 1S74. 


finished a life-size head of Theodore Parker, DAGEIVERRE ATM “inn += see sane necenee sige pi 
which is a great improvement on his two-thirds’, Caiitd . apg ys ! jee | 
size, and gives general satisfaction. A portrait Surpius........eeee cence es $4.152.05 

bust of Thomas Paine shows a man of large ie Sieg 203 122.05 

teatures and cheerful face, in which benevolence, Capitd st BOG Caled [icccsccavesenesess $410.000.00 

love of ease, and synicism, are betrayed—one  Seeurity to Policy Holders at Sist De- 

lerho might go swinging through the world care- CEMDCT, ISL vee vecre verse ceseeetes PL Gt4sIS 132.05 

ing little tor opinions or potentates. A head of Receipts for year ending ol-t Dec, ISv4....3729 2. 


| Mr. Chace, of Valley Falls, R. 1., is very happy 


i all, I suppose, is all it aspired to do. one who was cauglit outin a snow-storm and took 


in its representation of dignity combined with 


Miss Soldene is a smart manageress. She refuge onacasement. His little claws are buried | kindness. It is admirably draped in Quaker 
knows the potency of lime lights, feminine in that snow which is melting and dripping | garb. A full-length of a child, the son of Rey. 


Hlow straight he stands up there, prett 
It is the work of Mr. Griggs. 


and legs, and the performances of down 
robin-red-breast! 
This is 


Thoughthe girl is not pretty, she really has con- 


her troupe present a startling combination of 
‘Tis true, ‘tis pity; 


Rocwer. 


these popular elements. another fine sketch, in oils, by Gerry. 
pity ‘tis ‘tis true.” 


trol over the white-faced, bright-eyed cow she is 


3 ys CONSERVATOR VIOLIN CONCERT. 
BOSTON Cana. ATOR leading by the horns. They are fast friends, no 


The 
of the woods. 
This | wich 


amme jst ¢ 


A concert of an unusual character was given background 


This head of a girl, by 


is barely suggestive 
Fred. 
it, is a fine thing, and has won for the art- 
iden opinions. The costame—the jaunty 
hat, with its wreath of wild-flowers, and 


doubt. 


on Saturday last by the violin pupils of this 





was the first occasion on which a progr 
has been offered in this city 
of violin musie performed by conservatory pu- gy, 
Miss Persis Bell and Master Van 
are by no means beginners, 
The other participants 


Chandler, Lillian) o.) This one 


made up entirely | straw 


plaided red scarf—is very picturesque. 


pils alone. Winnie 
Raalte 
they are still learners. 
were J. B. Correa, Lillian 
Shattuck, Willie Nowell, L. Launder and A. 4,,, 
Sheperdson—all young people. The 


was of continued interest, and bespoke ina high 


itistrue, but 
Here are several very excellent marine sketch- 
with the soit sky, and fishing- 
its drawn up on the beach, is by the skillful 
occasion | Norton. 


tirst glance, but it bears inspection. Distance, 


y | J. Vila Blake, 


| 


| been 


is something more than prettiness in the | 
profile, which grows upon you as you look at it. | 


and its first secretary, 
All its beauties are not apparent ata) of age. 


| York, is very sweet and expressive. 


now of New 
Phe mod- 


formerly of this city, 


elling seems perfect. 
THE ARTISTS’ 
It is the general opinion that this display has 
and the 


EXHIBITION, 


an eminent success, hope is ex- 


pressed that it may be repeated annually, and 
that every artist will share in the contributions. 


It has proved that when the artists have carte 
blanche for display they are as mindful of their 
as any dogmatic committee can be 


The 


reputations 
for them. gallery closes to-day. 

IN GENERAL. 

Mr. Gilbert Burling, the water-color artist. 
died at Riverdale, N. Y., on. Sunday morning. 
He was the founder of the Water Color Society 
and was thirty-tliree years 
first 
paintings in 


artist who 
this 


The deceased was th: 
popularized the water-color 


both on land and water, is finely rendered, and eountry. 








organized institution. Phe concert will be re- the patching on the almost black sails is an un- The eighth annual exhibition of the ““Ameri- 
peated on Friday afternoon next, we are happy doubted realism. This little marine, *‘No land can Society of Painters in Water Colors” is 
to learn, for which tickets may be had at the jn sone ov Lansi, is very much admired. The) now open at the rooms of the National Academy 
Conservatory. ‘ , water, though disturbed by ripples, is sufficiently | of Design, in 23d street, New York. The ex- 

AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. ealin to give indistinct reflections. The heeling | hibitions of this socie ty have an increasing im- 


The amateur theatricals at. Mechanies’ Hall, m 
the slight swelling of her sails, 
horizon, and the 
all indicate that a slight 


foreground, 


those also on the distant 


forms of the clouds, 


Tuesday night last, with the greatest possible 
_ Notwithstanding severe 
large house greeted the participants, 

applause encouraged them during the entire 
A “Scrap of Paper” was given, and all 


the cold a 
breeze is on high. 
accessory, and the atmospherie effects of the 
“On the Beach.” by 


surf, 


and warm 





horizon are very good. 


evening. 


nd Mrs. Sweet, however, carrying off the hon- and white mist rising along the horizon, 


ors. 
the South Boston Asylum for the Blind. is 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
tunes, 


very truthful. The figures on the beach, 


PARKER- MEMORIAL 

A delightful evening of ancient 

| jubilee and camp-meeting songs, is what Uncle lieve the loneness of the scene. 
This is a very pretty sketch by Mrs. Hamil- 


and 


Skiff’s Continentals, in old-time costume, will 
give to-morrow (Sunday) evening. These vo- 
calists havea high standard of excellence, and 


| 
ion of the hull of the beautiful schooner in portance, and the number of ex! 


with of old paintings, among which was a Madonna, 
Music was furnished by tour residents at black and white gulls dying low over the water, presumed to be a Murillo. 





ibito irs is much 
larger this year than ever before. Mr. Bellows’ 
among others. ; 


ed lately 


eight pictures are much admired 
Mr. William H. Aspinwall, 


he. row-boat isa pleasing in New York, was a gentleman of great wealth 


and the 
fine-art galleries in that city. 
was not very large, but it was composed chie 


possessor of one of the four or five 


is coiecth 





Mr. Lennox has 


taken steps for keeping his collection of modern 


a boy, whose bare feet are reflected on the wet English works together by bequeathing them 
sands, carrying a smaller child ‘‘pig-back,” re- | to the public. 


Mr. Marshall O. Roberts has a 
gallery composed mostly of American paint- 
ings; Mr. Belmont has a well-selected gallery 


Sc: 


ton, a European river scene, indicated by the of French, Belgian and German works; Mr. A. 


cliffs and towers. A girl, in gay-colored cos- T. Stewart has a similar collection, with a con- MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


have proved very successful wherever they have (tume, apparently watching the women on the siderable number of American works; and Mr. 


appeared. 


‘ shore, leans carelessly against a sort of wall in ' John Taylor Johnston’s gallery is of a similar‘ 


George 0. _ Carpenter, 


3 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
Street, Boston, 
State of Massachusetts. 


LAND 
State 
Agent for the 
tebls It 


Maillard’s Chocolate. 


FROM 
NEW WORK. 


For the children who visit the “Boys? Department” 
t Oak Hall. we receive daily CHOCOLATE BON- 
BoNs tf mm t tf hil- t re eh ‘ miectio el if New 
Yors oxasyarh AR b. 

Pat in depead upon tinding at New York pri- 
ces Maillard'’s Chocolates in pound packages, fresh 
every 


a HALL,” . 


32 to 38 North Street, 


BOSTON. 


6. W. SIMMONS & SON, 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 


CLOSING-OUT SALE OF 


«(WIE ALOT: 


irked down and g10. Pr 








OVERCOATS ] ¢ 
} $16 to @45. former prices being from $20 to 355 
> s BUSINESS SUITS that have 
sold for @32 and 235 we are new selling for 324 
} a?s 





airs of TROUSERS, 





We bundred I 
whieh we are now offering fur $2.) less than for- 
mer prices. furnishing avery exc llent quality for 
a4. 37 and gs. 


202 WASHINGTON STREET. 
tebls lt 


‘offer our unequalled assortment of fine 
‘Linens and Damasks at 


kets at $7.50, worth $10. Housekeepers 
| are invited to examine. 


| feb 


ALSO- 


HANDKERGHIEFS, 
Masonic, % nleeee of Pythias, LINEN TOWELS, 
Firemen's Hats, i Binh wiles Be Belts. 3 SMALL WARES, 


tebls it 





And. in fet, the whole of our 









LADIES, EXAMINE NOW! ‘ 
GENTLEMEN, BUY \OW 


143 TREMONT STREET. 


Closing-ont sale to reduce stock. We 


greatly reduced 
prices for 20 days, previous to our annual 
“stock taking.” We are selling heavy, 
‘handsome Damasks at 75 and 87 cents, 
worth $1 and $1.25. Full size Damask 
Napkins at $3, worth $4.50. Elegant 
fancy bordered Towels, all colors, at $4.50, | 





Don't Miss this Rare Opportunity !), 





worth $6. A great variety of Towels at - | 
$3, all very cheap. Good, heavy Blankets 90 & 92 TREMONT STREET | 
jat $3.50. Heavy fine Wool Blankets at BS | 
$5, $6 and $7, fifty per cent. under value. 


Fifty pairs all-wool, extra lame size Blan- 
Ss 


(Opposite Tremont House, and next to 
Metropolitan Railroad Office.) 


~TRTTEIIAL, OSES | 


: | 
For Bonnets. | 
| 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


SUCCESSOR: TO 
PALMER, JACOBS & €O., 


143 Tremont treet. 




















JOAN EARL RUSSELL’S 


| Musical Treasure. (A| 
| Piano at Home. 

Gems of Strauss. 
Pianist’s Album, 
| Pianoforte Gems. 
Hlome Circle. 
Home Circle. Vol. IL, Popular2; wid f-h’nd pieces, 
Organ at Home. 200 ood pieces for Reed Organ, 


Operatic Pearls, 
Gems of German Song, 





Showers of Pearls. 


(sems of Sacred Song. 


A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 


T { t 7 | [SONGS OF MAN 
“ | : , ; 
Ate We Weg LITTLE CLASSIES. 
re ob of the price by the publishers, 


1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE, - 


TERE 


WAIN! 


v Voeal 
t-Hland pieces, 


225 pages. 
New! Useful! 
Most brilliant collection extant. 
Popular ane easy music, 
Popular, 
Vol. I. 


brillant, easy pieces, 
Kasy music 


Collections of Vocal Musie. 
Phe chiet songs of 50 operas. 
Sous that will never die. 
ms Of Scottish Song. sweetest of all ballads. 
Nearly all the good yocal 
duets, 

Pure, 


devout and beau- 


The Old | tae wi tee sox ZS 
ie as a oe vy | UVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Linen N(O1 ¢, All WARKED NOW, EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS | 


f readers of the Commonwealth, @@ 


PARNASSUS. Eilited by RLY 


V. EMERSON. Re- 
Vired aud improved. $4.00, 


By W.D. How- 





ELLS. 22.00, 


HAZEL-BL OSSOMS. Ty ty J.G. WHITTIER, $1.50, 


1OMES AND How TO” MAKE — M. By 
E.C. GARDNER. Plus nbrntod. Bz. 

A PASSIOVATE PILGRIM, AND OTHER 
PALES. By Hesny ¥ Janke; JR, 2.00, 


MANY S SE ata By ¢ rE 

WESDELL Hotes. 32.0 re 

Vols. 1 to 6, Eyre, IN- 

PELLbECr. Thackhpy. Lie, LAUGHTER, LovE. 

Jewels of book=. $1.00. gg Send for circular 
fully describing them, 


vr sale hy all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


JAMES R, OS600D & C0,, 


|RICHARDSON’S 
WEEKLY, 


> Yu niga R TWO, 
TAIN 
THE NEW mania, “Softly 
Shine the Stars of Evening,” 
| Also, ‘‘Cloudland Polka,” 
IN ADDITION TO 


WE 
AK 





|8 Pages Choice Reading. 
| ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
PRICE, FIVE CTS. 


Gs ee RICH. ARDSON & CO., 
Boston, It 


SOLD BY 








‘Recollections and Saeeestions, Beauties of our own Importation 


WEEE Ba cdc nekenswives $3.00. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS'S THE LARGEST LIVE IN BOSTON! 


Ic RC JHESTER 


Motual Fire Insorance Co. 








SOCIAL PRESSURE — la 2 ay 
° j E.J. BAKER, Pre-t., W. F. TEMPLE, Sec’y 
% P.O, NEPONSET, Mass. 
iss scamnsch oie $2.25. Offered now at a very small acon re score 
Two admirable work pe eat value. SON advance on cost, in conse- STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1975. 
may be had of all book- Amount Insured by 6607 Policies. $10,731,347. 
—: quence of the Dutt Times. Real Estate, $5.923,681. Per'nal Prop’ty, $1,807,666. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, : led Ahokes in audi va 108,880 60 
i PUBLISHERS. wo No Lady should Forget these Roses, | «vr | 
. = Npal] Losses... .cccccceecesesdsaoe WD 
int veh t to Re-insure - 
‘ “+ all Out-tanding Risks,..... {9,421 39 96 655 
. rpITe r) \ > ’ aie ee 
Just Reet Ive d pe r Steamer. MAE arti « &cv ena aie idies. dobbadzaacsdae - 967,236 21 
a Saver This Company made large losses in the two great 


Miel de Table Swisse, 


The FLVEST HOWEY in 
the world! 
In 2 and 4-lb. CANS. 
FOR SALE BY 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET | 


—AND— 





and paid therm iu fall 
They conti 


VU. BUTLER & (0, 


on terminates 


loth, Ix72, and May 30th, 1873, 

amounting to over $140,000. 
voliries on the safer class of 
wid pay Return Premiums 
} - 40 per et. on & years, 25 per ct. 
and 15 per et. on | year. 


Ires in Boston. Now 


We tO iss 
urrent rat 





roperty at 








m3 years. 


Proposals for Insurance may be made through 


JOHN W. PORTER, 


BOSTON AGENT, 27 STATE STREET, 


Be 1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE, | ie: i 
S. S. PIERCE & CO., ae S 
(Opposite Tremont House, and next to sSEN D 
Cor. Tremont & Court Sts Metropolitan Railroad Office.) “<THE COMMONWEAL ae 
"  febl3 2 | febi3 It TO THAT ABSENT FRIEND! 








“26 


entee 







sth SERIO a SH 
Si wa : 


be 











THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 








Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol on ** Spiritaal- 
ism.” 


—o- 
IN A FUTURE NOT STRENGTH- 
spe ENED BY DARK-CIRCLE SEANCES. 


Ghost-hunting by people who are themselves 
spirits is like hunting after spectacles which 
rest on your nose. And so, at the outeet, 
Spiritualism appears at a disadvantage which is 


always hung over it in the shape of imposture . 
or fraudulent materialization. One thing, at] Revolution is too often looked at in a parvely | ute cam be ied. 
seems sure—the ‘‘dark circle” has} dramatic light. The attitude of events is al-|tinted walls and all about the cornices; in a 
owed to hide the force of personal character. | panel, at one end of it, a vase of wild flowers is 


any rate, 


been flanked by the sceptics and has passed |, 


who pervades the universe. 


1 communion with the Infinite Being | that sweeps the bay when the yacht America| 4 
nA goceaser —Boston Globe's re-| has her sails spread. Inside, two-thirds of the 


side of the water. 
Spanish mackerel have no gastronomic rivals in 


uettes and terrapin, find no substitutes on this 
The delicious shad and 


mother, who sat beside me, afterward told me | much faith in the sincerity of most of its mem- 


rs. 
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Mme. Roland and the French Rev- 


olution. 


lower floor ot the house—there being countless 
rooms above—are in one great room, a staircase, 
dining-room and alittle writing-room occupying 
the other third, while the kitchens and offices 
are in a separate building connected by covered 


seals 
LECTURE BY DR. FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 


passages. 
—_— and the floors, beneath their India mats, are in- 
A The French Revolution is not only prolific of | laid and waxed to a polish like glass. 5 
certainly not lessened by the cloud which has | startling scenes of crime and horror, but of les-| room is an exquisitely perfect thing, and in it 
ons worthy of being remembered. The French | the ideal of gay and careless, cheerful summer 


The whole house is finished in oak, 


This vast 


Ivies climb up the delicately- 


from the region of the marvellous. I myself If I shall show you the life of Mme. Roland in| frescoed daintily, and, at the other end, a vase 
have seen all the phenomena of shadowy hands, | 4}. light in which it deserves to be seen I shall | of garden flowers. There is a great piano under 
music boxes, etc., reproduced by a professed | },,¥¢ contrtbuted something to history and bene- | one of the vases; there are sofas, and baskets, 


expert in imitation; and I feel just as when I 
read th? 


A fited you. Giving a rapid descriptive sketch of | and chairs, and stands, in white wicker, with 
story of Aaron’s rod changed into 4] +). French Revolution, Dr. Marvin introduced | bright-colored blankets and cushions; in the 


serpent, and the similar prodigy-working Of) me, Roland in the following manner: The | cente- of the room a wonderful Venetian chan- 
the magicians—I am sure one is just as much | National Assembly was the author of a very no-| delier hangs above a huge round table, carved 
atrick as the other. “Rubinstein, speaking of ted and remarkable document which has passed | from the East India teak, black as ebony, with 
Spiritualists, told me once, ‘Let them give Me | ints history as the ‘Declaration of the Rights of | elephantine curves and oriental leaf shapes; 
asymphony of Beethoven or a new Sixtine|yf.5.”" The declaration was drawn up by a/| the great wide windows, reaching from floor to 
Madonna, and I will believe.” The world is | ..m mittee of which Dumont, the erudite friend | ceiling, owing to the depth of the walls, have 


undoubtedly listening for a new challenge to 
the mind; and science can never fill the vacant 
throne of truth not yet clearly revealed. Science 
explodes many superstitions; but it is a super- 
stition itself. It cannot, with all its facts, in- 
spire hope in the soul, or relieve distrust. As 
it notes the whorl of the plant and the whirl of 
the planets, it can show unity of power in the 
universe; but this can only be a source of com- 
fort when infinite power is already understood 
as a truth of the soul. No scientist can tell 
what death or sex is, or answer any of the 
perplexing questions which the mind is called 
upon to consider. The doctrine of evolution, 
which sees in the dog wagging ita tail an ex- 
pression of deeper affection than man can feel, 
is but a poor yardstick to measure the soul. 

The vacant space which remains to be filled 
in the universe, Spiritualism alone scems to 
claim, in asserting the championship of a new 
revelation. I believe it will, by-and-bye, prove 
its right to, at least, a part of its claim, said Dr. 
Bartol; and there are some advantages on its 
side. In the first place, it is not a negative, but 
a positive, system ; but even in regard to this 
point we have a right to ask that the dear ones, 
whose presence it so positively asserts, shall re- 
appear without degrading either themselves or 
us in the manner. Without any prejudice or 
prepossession, we claim that a true Spiritualism 
should stand for a true immortality, not the 
cheap idea of it. Mere existence, or sign of 
presence after death, is no more immortality 
than a fly can have which is warmed by the 
hearth into life after a winter's non-existence. 
Immortality is not circumstantial or chrono- 
logical; but is the outcome of a life of love. 
Many, indeed, are plainly immortal before they 
die. But what kind of an immortality do many 
of the sffrits seem to enjoy? © Death is sent to 
peel off the perishable in man, and the residue 
then left must be the self-luminous soul. It is 
horrible to think of the perpetuation of the bu- 
man species as it is; rather let us have the 
friendly asylum of the grave. But many of 
the spirits seem to smell of the earth. 

It is certainly true that Spiritualists often be- 
little death. Though no longer the dread king 
of terrors, death has a natural majesty, abasing 
our pride, pointing to a judgment for all sin, 
and the immutability of truth and right. Shall 
death, then, be quite discrowned? It appears, 
from many of the manifestations, that the soul 
is held down after death by carnal threads. 
The glorified form of the life to come must not 
wear the stereotyped old clothes which are so 
wearisome to us; nor does it seem that good 
spirits would make themselves known in dark 
circles. The *Sunknown laws of tight” of which 
the mediums speak impair the dignity of life. 
It would be blessed to recognize father, mother, 
or friend, in any estate high as my imagining, 
said Dr. Barto); but Louis Napolcon’s clandes- 
tine conferences with Home debase the idea. 
But there is this special objectioa to the ‘‘dark 
circles,” that only dark spirits should be looked 
for there. Is there any spirit of light there? 
Does the Holy Ghost, that came down as a dove 
on Jesus's head, and in tongues of fire upon the 
waiting apostles, show its power in the seance 
of the time? Certainly, Spiritualism fails in 
making any parallel with Christianity, whether 
its record is fancy or fact. This closing the 
windows to exclude every ray of Jight, so that 
those in the circle can only feel one another, 
this dread of the curious eye, calls to mind the 
Master’s word, ‘‘Evil loveth darkness rather 
than light.” Dr. Bartol then told of his friends, 
who put Jampblack on their knees, and found 
that, atter the circle, the medium’s hands were 
black, and proceeded to say that, as far as 
physical movement is concerned, there is plenty 
of room for muscular action in the cabinets 
provided, to say nothing of the apartment. 
Anybody who saw the great copper tea-kettle 
and noticed the man and boys who were con- 
cealed there can understand that people can 
crawl out of other things than kettles. I notice, 
too, said Dr. Bartol, that the wonderful spirit- 
hands are chary of venturing up above the box. 
Agassiz once said he would strike with a cleaver 
at the “spirit hands” shown him, as it wouldn't 
hurt them, and there were no more ‘‘manifesta- 
tions” in his presence. 

One trouble with Spiritualism is the multitude 
of marvels. We are swamped with dog-cheap 
details. It is not by prodigies that a new church 
or system grows up, but because it contains 
mighty truth. In Spiritualism we rightly com- 
plain that there is so much peeping with su 
little sight. ‘There seems, indeed, to be no stir 
in the muddy solution of matter to occasion 
crystallization so far as Spiritualism is con- 
eerned. Judaism had its record of miracles, 
but it had also the great situations, which the 
miracles only illustrated. The decalogue came 
along with Sinais thunder, and the voice of Je- 
hovah called to the conquest and civilization of 
Canaan. Christianity, has its wonders, 
mostly worthy of their author. Jesus was chary 
of working miracles, and His mighty works were 
beneticent, healing the sick, or raising the dead. 
Christ's precepts are more than the portents of 
his history. But there is a whimsical fecundity 
in Spiritualism. Atter the flood of strangeness 
we pray at last for the natural order of things. 
One mantfest case of identity is certainly better 
than a million doubtful appearances; and, if 
spirits are to appear, let Webster speak, not 
poor Katie King--let Ben. Franklin appear as 
plain to the sight of all as his statue in City-Hall 
yard—let Channing preach to us, or Shaw re- 
appear on the bench, or John Brown lead the 
army marching behind him. Only one sure 
case, and doubt would cease, and men no longer 
need to go ghost-hunting. 

Sull, Spiritualism, whatever it lacks, pos- 
sesses some grand quajities. If its prophet is a 
mahogany plank, it is no *tdumb dog,” and table- 


too, 


of Mirabeau, was chairman. 


The declaration 
was adopted by the assembly on the 13th of 
August. It declared all men equal and endowed 
with certain rights, namely, liberty, property, se- 
curity, and the resistance of oppression. It fur- 
ther declared sovereignty to reside in the nation. 
It defined trecdom to consist in doing everything 
which does not injure another. The French 
‘Declaration of the Rights of Man” evidently 
derived its existence trom the American ‘*Dec- 
laration of Independence.” I say nothing about 
the morality of the document—be that what it 
may it was at the time of its publication a most 
dangerous instrument. Mirabeau with his keen 
eye fixed on the immediate future, begged of the 
assembly that it would postpone the publication 
of the ‘Declaration of the Rights of Man” until 
it,had given France a constitution which no tu- 
mult could overthrow. But the shadow of the 
mob had already fallen upon the assembly, and 
the Representatives, fearing loss of influence, 
turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of Mirabeau. 
The publication of the ‘‘Declaration of the 
Rights of Man” changed completely the aspect 
of affairs. The mob gave the document a free 
translation, and read it as a proclamation of 
anarchy. The mob took possession of Paris, 
called itself the people, and demanded of the 
assembly the rights it had pronounced those of 
man. It was at this juncture of affairs that 
Mme. Roland made her appearance on the stage 
of the French Revolution. She became the 
controlling genius of the assembly. She was 
the revolution incarnated. From her men like 
Robespierre, St. Emelion and Buzot drew their 
inspiration. The eloquent and impassioned 
speeches which they hurled against the throne, 
and with which they fired not France alone but 
half of Europe, were elaborated in the brain of 
Mme. Roland, and first spoken in her husband’s 
study. She was the greatest woman of her age. 
By her side in histery, the only woman worthy 
to be her companion, stands the immortal Char- 
lotte Corday, the woman who was pronounced 
‘‘vreater than Brutus,” and whom Carlyle rever- 
ently likens to a star. 

Mme. Roland was of unfortunate parentage. 
Her father was a worthless man, pvor, intem- 
perate, irreligious and impure. Her mother 
was an invalid and superstitious. Both parents 
were ignorant. Her mother died leaving her, 
while still a child, comparatively uncared for. 
She spent much time in a convent, where she 
indulged her naturally dreamy and enthusiastic 
nature with such sacred visions as are supposed 
to haunt religious retreats. The peculiarity 
which distinguished her from other children was 
love of learning. She was especially pleased 
with Greek and Roman literature and history. 
As she approached womanhood her taste for an 
cient literature and history grew stronger and 
more discriminating. Inthe lives of poets, sages, 
philosophers and statesmen, she found themes 
tor long hours of reverie and delight. When 
about twenty vears of age she met Roland, a 
man of antique tastes, philosophic spirit and 
purecharacter. He wastwenty years her senior. 
Touched by her noble spirit, her eloquence and 
learning, he sought her hand in marriage, and 
in 1779 she became his wife. Shortly after mar- 
riage her husband, a favorite with the people, 
partly, perhaps, because ef his wife’s republican 
sentiments, was elected a representative for a 
rural district to the States General. Accord- 
ingly, with her child and husband, she moved to 
Paris, where she’ took up her abode in one of 
the humblest mansions of a very quiet street. 
In Paris Mme. Roland became the central figure 
in a circle of enthusiastic friends. 
all parties gathered at her husband's residence, 
and she became, though not nominally, yet ac- 
tually, theirleader. In those days Robespierre, 
nothing slow of tongue, sat at the feet of this 
enchantress and caught from her lips the noble 
words which on the next day he surprised the 
assembly by uttering. Robespierre and Mme. 
Roland served one idea—the republic. But the 
former could neither see nor think of any plan 
other than his own. He was narrow, while 
Mme. Roland was broad and comprehensive. 


He believed the end justified the means. He 
would do evil that good might abound. She 


would never forsake for a moment the path of 
rectitude. He placed the republic above virtue; 
she placed virtue above the republic. It does 
not surprise me that he refused to save her life, 
and remained unmoved by her stirring appeal. 
lie who could have sacrificed his own life for 
tLe republic could not hesitate to sacrifice the 
life of another. 

Immediately after the execution of the king 
began the Reign of Terror. Robespierre, freed 
from all restraint and with the mob at his com- 
mand, became a real dictator, while he pretend- 
ed to support the republic. His administra- 
tion is one of the most sanguinary on record. 
It filled the prisons of Paris with 7000 persons, 
and caused from sixty to cighty executions a 
day. He slew Elizabeth, sister of the unfortu- 
nate Louis, and for no other reason than that of 
her royal birth. His soldiers in the field were 
commanded by generals who had but one choice 
—the guillotine at Paris or victory abroad—and 
under this stimulus they wrought miracles of 
courage and endurance, and achieved victories 
so brilliant that the whole world looked on 
startled and amazed. Mme. Roland and her 
husband, powerless to stay the tide of blood 
that threatened to engulf the whole nation, had 
secreted themselves in an upper room of a pri- 
vate house in a deserted portion of the city. 
During her concealment Charlotte Corday, on 
the 13th of July, entered the private chamber 
of Marat and stabbed him in his bath, and, after 
the semblance of a trial, was borne to the guillo- 
tine boasting of her deed, while all Paris looked 
on in wonder, rage and terror. On the 12th of 
August Mme. Roland was arrested by order of 





tippings and pencil-scribblings, though slight in 
dignity, have some claim upon our attention, in 
spite of the contempt ot scientists. Spiritualism 
has reacted on the prevailing type of New Eng- 
land theology, especially as regards the theory ot 
everlasting panislinent. Spirits tell no stories 
of a return from a bottomless gulf. Nordo the 
believers in the intermediate state of dreamless 
sleep until ‘the tramp shall sound” find any 
comfortin the spirit manifestations. But, while 
this is true, remember that in the motley set of 
spirits who claim our notice are some whom the 
fumes of alcohol still claim, and others who are 
not high above the engrossing cares of earthly 
business. There is a great brood of spirits who 
like to keep coming back, all the time, and are 
fond 6f trequentuing the lower strata of atmos- 
phere; and, in asserting the rights of the soul, 











we must not forget that there is an infinite, all- 
pervading Presence, to worship whom the na- 
tures of ali 
showed, 
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men are impelled. 
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ie lecturer maintained the dig- 
Mity of Che present world, and extolled the prac- 
tee of honesty, purity and faith in the world 1! 
above too close a study of that which is to come. 
Hypocrisy, whether in chureh or world, is al- 


with even and quiet dignity. 
judges, with a voice that neither faltered nor | 
trembled, ‘I thank you, gentlemen, for think. | 
ing me worthy of sharing the fate of the great 

men whom you have assassinated. 
deavor to imitate their firmness on the scaffold.” | 
Bartol | On the 8th of November, 1793, she was led to | 
the guillotine. 
served the statue of Liberty, mounted upon the | J). * 2 mae 
pedestal which once sustained the ‘ane of the | chore Sue Beuhed comers Meee vainly ty 
In &/ unhappy Louis, and gave utterance to that one | 
sentence which has ever since been identified 

with her memory: “O Liberty! O Liberty! } 





the Convention, and consigned to a gloomy dun- 
geon. Offers of escape were made to her, but, 
since they involved dishonor or the life of a 
triend, she rejected them. To Robespierre she 
addressed a letter, not in petition tor her life. 
but in vindication of her character. At one 
time, wearied with long imprisonment and fully 
convinced that no mercy would be shown her, 
she resolved to destroy herself, and having ob- | 
tained }oison sat down to pen her thoughts be- | 
fore taking the fatal draught. It was the 
thought of husband and child that, at the mo- 
ment when the poison draught was raised to her 
lips, dashed it trom her forever. Condemned 
by the Convention, she listened to her sentence 
She said to her| 


! 
I shall en- | 


Standing on the scaffold she ob- 
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iow many crimes are committed in thy name.” | 


So perished, by a martyr’s death, the greatest | 
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should b> partially closed if we would worship ieee Se . beg ev: ~ ler ato eae | warmth of an American home? Here such; When he no more the pulse could feel Few of Mr. Adams’ contemporaries secured 
Him who is innmte and unsearchable. Let us | 088 . ME re ee nt eamitor ae wholly unknown. The cold, though I saw the doctor turn away; very much of his esteem and respect, nor did he 
worship and lean on the mighty Providence, the | sacred. : less severe than with us, is damp, raw and in-| Some mighty impulse made me kneel agree very well with his colleagues in the cabi- 
Source of ail our good, whom we shall always i “ rw | Sidious, and creeps under wraps with a treach- Beside the bed, as if to pray. net. Crawford, of the Treasury, especially, he 
ie to see, but will aways remain invisible. MISCELLANY. | erous persistency that nothing can shut out. Yet not the Maker's name I Salted: thought to be a et for the nom- 
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ism. Grod’s ve is net doting, and the many The memories of many a day ‘to the whims of the occupants of the most costly Send that departing one a cry Mr. Clay to oppose some administration meas- 
trials of Lt hero teach as that we can only find | Come back like a tide and sweep over my heart | and fashionable of private apartments. Warmth, That leaped the abyss ot broken sense. ure in the house, whose passage it was supposed 
@ true deal bey irsclves and the influences | Of a fairy with footsteps so fleet, | our cozy, all-pervading warmth, is a winter luxu- | Back to the dim eye came a ray; he would prevent if possible, that ‘‘Mr. Clay 
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Like a sunbeam so bright and so sweet. 
And brushed the dust on them away ; 

A spring-time to brighten the way. 

We bless thee, that still there is power 


flown, ju 
And recall them, if but for an hour. 


anda lovely little island, all soft russets 


Patriots of 


| of Europe. 


| to assauge. 
| water of Paris is a poor substitute for our spark- 
. jling draughts of Schuylkill or Croton. 
t perfect and univer- | To see by thy lights, when life’s treasures have pitchers, water-coolers and refrigerators are 


| luxuries. 
| traveller in our country finds gratuitously sup- 
—— | plied in every waiting-room and railway-station. 

f hemes sane Ges. Brrrer’s SUMMER REsIpENcE.—Built | every steamboat, every car, and every hotel, is| 2 
’ ought in the | ©Xpressly for the summer and the sea, it stands | here something that must be specially sought 
Onward | on an immense cliff of Massachusetts bay, some for, and paid for atan exorbitant price. Ice can 

| half-dozen miles from the fishing town of Glou-| be purchased only in small quantities for imme- 
In front of it slopes to the sea a vast | diate consumption. Ten cents for a few lumps 
Chat-its deacons: : | bit | swimming in water on a tepid plate is the usual 
us to fate pe tara toate jane | cdi old rock-ribbed earth picturesquely’ pro- | tariff for this our American necessity, this rare 
i - ¥ 85 Parisian luxury. 

) ; | fices of French cookery suffice wholly to replace 
The house is a large cottage of dark-red | for an American palate the dainties of his na- 
with a piazza around it, up-| tive land. The buckwheat cakes and waffles, 
1 | the large, delicate-flavored, 
uge block of granite stands the brass telescope j the canvas-back ducks, 


oaken casements, making complete frames to 
the pictures they encldse, perfect sea pictures, 
except the one that looks back over the mead- 
ows and creeks of the enchanted Annisquam 
region; and when you see these pictures re- 
peated in the great mirror over the carved oaken 
mantel-shelf it seems as if you could only be 
miles out at sea.—Jelen D. Gilchrist, in Peter- 
son's Journal. 


Tue Gotpen Sunset.—(By Samuel Long- 
fellow. )— z 
The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 
And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 
The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory, float, 
And, midway of the radiant flood, 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well, 

And which is earth, and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So when from us life’s evening hour 
Soft passing shall descend, 

May glory born of earth and sky 
The earth and heavens blend; 


Flooded with peace the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 

Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The soul shall scarcely-know. 


Gems or THovucut.—Character is the dia- 
mond that scratches every other stone.— Bartol. 

Who can measure the power of a great idea? 
Armies fight in vain against it, and nations yield 
to its sway.— Maudsley. 

All sects are different, because they come 
from men; morality is everywhere the same, 
because it comes from God.— Voltaire. 

A really great man is known by three signs— 
generosity in the design, humanity in the exe- 
cution, moderation in success.— Bismarck. 

Friendship has steps which lead up to the 
throne of God, though all spirits come to the 
Infinite; only Love is satiable, and, like truth, 
admits of no three degrees of comparison; and 
a simple being fills the heart.—Jean Paul. 

We are reformers in spring and_ summer; in 
autumn and winter we stand by the old—re- 
formers in the morning, conservative at night. 
Reform is affirmative, conservatism negative ; 
conservatism goes for comfort, reform for truth. 
— Emerson. 

He that, by giving a draught of water to a 
thirsty person, should expect to be paid with a 
good plantation, would be modest in his de- 
mands compared with those who think they de- 
serve heaven for the little good they do on earth. 
— Franklin. 

Were the happiness of the next world as 
closely apprehended as the felicities of this, it 
were a martyrdom to live; and unto such aa 
consider none hereafter it must be more than 
death to die, which makes us amazed at those 
audacities that durst be nothing and return unto 
their chaos again.—Str Thomas Browne. 

Were we to strip our sufferings of all the ag- 
gravations which our over-busy imaginations 
heap upon them, or all that our impatience and 
willfulness embitters in them, of all that a mor- 
bid craving for sympathy induces us to display 


their bulk; and what remained would be com- 
paratively easy to support.—Julius Hare. 

Most people need all the strength which a 
high-toned public opinion can give to them to 
keep them true to their conscience and their 
God; and that opinion is partly formed by what 
we do and what weare. Strive earnestly, then, 
to order your life with a wise simplicity. Be 
frugal in the shows and generous in the sub- 
stances of life. Set the example, so greatly 
needed, of wholesome moderation. Show that 
you care for character above all else.—H. W. 
Foote. ? 


UnpER THE DaltsIeEs.— 


It is strange what a great deal of trouble we take; 
What sacrifice most of us willingly make; 
How the lips will smile though the heart may 


ache, 

And we bend to the ways of the world for the 

sake 
Of its poor and scanty praises. 
And time runs on with such pitiless flow 
That our lives are wasted before we know 
What work to finish before we go 
To our long rest under the daisies. 
And too often we fall in a useless fight, 
For wrong is so much in the place of right, 
And the end is so far beyond our sight, 
’Tis as when one starts on a chase by night, 
An unknown shade pursuing. 
Even so do we see, when our race is run, 
That of all we have striven for little is won, 
And of all the work our strength has done 
How little was worth the doing. 


So most of us travel with very poor speed, 
Failing in thought where we conquer in deed, 
Least brave in the hour of greatest need, 

And making a riddle that few may read 

Of our life’s intricate mazes. 

Such a labyrinth of right and wrong, 

Is it strange that a heart once brave and strong 
Should falter at last, and most earnestly long 
For a calm sleep ander the daisies! 
But if one poor troubled heart can say, 

‘* His kindness softened my life’s rough way, 
And the tears fall over our lifeless clay, 

We shall stand up in heaven in brighter array 
Than if all earth rang with our praises. 
For the good we have done shall never fade, 
Though the work be wrought and the wages paid, 
And the wearied frame of the laborer laid 

All peacefully under the daisies. 


” 


AMERICAN CONTRASTED WITH Paris LireE.— 
On an average we dress better, fare better, sleep 
softer, and combat the cold in winter and the 
heat in summer with more scientific persistency 
than do any of the so-called luxurious nations 
Take, for instance, the matter of 
heating and lighting. A few of the leading ho- 
tels in Paris and a small minority among the 
most expensive suites of private apartments, 
have gas introduced into all the rooms, but as a 
general thing it is confined to the public rooms, 
and the unfortunate wight who longs to see be- 
yond the end of his nose is forced to wrestle 
with dripping candles and unclean lamps, known 
only by tradition in our native land. The gas- 
light, which is a common necessity in the sim- 
plest private dwelling in an American city, is here 
a luxury scarcely attainable save by the wealthi- 
est. And we do not know how precious our gas- 
light is tillwe have lostit. To sitin adim parlor 





disperse the gloom, to dress for opera or ball by 
the uncertain glimmer of those greasy delusions, 
is enough to make one forswear all the luxuries 
of Paris and flee homeward forthwith. Then 
in winter comes the question of warmth. 
is more delicious than to plunge from the iced- 
champagne atmosphere of a sparkling winter’s 
day in America into the nest-like, ali-pervading 


potatoes.—Lippincott’s, for February. 


to others, they would shrink to less than half 


What | I 


I felt a shudder in the hand 


these waters, and the sole must be accepted in 
their stead. We miss, too, our profusion and 
variety of vegetables, our stewed and stuffed 
tomatoes, green corn, oyster-plants and sweet 





Tue Ivy-Coverep ArBor.—(By Hugh C. 


Wilson. )— 


Youthful fancies, floating ever 


Disappear, but wrecked are never 
Till they reach the unknown shore. 
Bright in memory’s barren places 
I can trace a sweet oasis, 
By an ivy-covered arbor, 


Seen no more, but ever gaining 
New sensations, pleasing, paining, 
Like an arrow still remaining 

Deep within the bosom’s core. 
Still the ravtured feeling lingers, 
Yet I feel her weave her fingers 
Through my hair—her fairy fingers, 

In that ivy-covered arbor, 

Just beside the cottage door. 


Each pulsation, every feeling, 
Waking up, and o’er me stealing, 
Brings with it some new revealing 
Of the haleyon days of yore. 
Joying o’er the past, or grieving, 
Bright impressions still receiving, 
Silken fancies ever weaving 
Round the ivy-covered arbor, 
Just outside the cottage door. 


Hark! the fairy music ringing, 
Ts it, is it angels singing? 
Sweetly chanting, upward winging, 

Hy mning tunes of heavenly lore. 
Where the moonbeams, soitly streaming, 
Cast a halo, radiant, gleaming, 

There an angel now lies dreaming, 
Near the ivy-covered arbor, 
Just outside the cottage door. 

Still by night in many a vision 

T am shown this sweet Elysian, 

Shown it! is it in derision? 

Scenes like those return no more. 
But I feel her presence near me, 

Tis her spirit come to cheer me. 

Come! it shrinks, ah! does she fear me, 

Or the ivy-covered arbor, 

Just outside the cottage door? 


Co.ips.—If any considerate medical man 
wants to bring his name before the public, let 
him publish a series of scund rules for pre- 
venting those who will follow them from taking 
cold. Nodanger is more serious; there is none 
that physicians can do so very little to cure, 
except of course by regimen, of which the suf- 
ferers are impatient; and there is none against 
which the population of all classes is more re- 
luctant to take precautions. They look upon 
colds as misfortunes which must come, and 
which do not signify, and, if urged to take pre- 
cautions, regard the adviser, even if a profes- 
sional man, as slightly effeminate, or, as they 
express it, very much given ‘‘to coddling him- 
self.” It does not strike them that a cold wave 
kills as many people as a burst of cholera. Be- 
cause strong children survive a daily bath in 
cold water they think cold water ‘‘ hardens” 
children in winter as well as summer; and be- 
cause air and exercise are excellent things, they 
assume that fog is air and a long walk ina 
drizzle beneficial. The very use of a ther- 
mometer to regulate the temperature of a room 
seems to be unknown in most houses, and you will 
see sedentary men sitting in a room for hours 
with a fire which brings the temperature up to 
70°, and then for hours mere with the fire nearly 
out and the temperature at 52°, orlower. They 
know, we suppose, that a sudden fall of eigh- 
teen degrees will kill off men of low vitality in 
hundreds; will give, perhaps, a third of man- 
kind a “touch of the liver,” and will inflict on 
half the remainder an ‘‘influenza” nearly as an- 
noying and almost as dangerous as fever; but, 
once indoors, they fail to realize their knowl- 
nis contempt for the thermometer, the 
guide in fire-making, is posi- 
tively perverse, and so is much of the popular 
notion about ‘‘hardening.” For the average 
man or woman in this country exposure to the 
weather during eight months of the year may 
have a bracing or otherwise beneficial effect— 
indeed it must have on all but a limited class— 
but during the remaining four months the loss 
is as great as the gain; and for the old, for 
children, and for persons of low vitality, is 
probably greater. People will sit, not in the 
air, but in draughts of the bad kind—draughts, 
for example, such as come under badly-fitting 
doors in railroad carriages—with the utmost in- 
difference, and put themselves straight in front 
of a fire which would not draw if it were not 
constantly replenished by a stream of colder 
air. The same ignoranee governs much of the 
usual practice as to clothing. The anxious 
mother will protect her child's chest with a care 
which, if he is not consumptive and wears 
flannel, he probably does not want, and then let 
him run to school in shoes which, if they keep 
out the wet, do not, when he is seated, keep 
out the deadly chill arising from the thoroughly 
wetted sole. It is not water on the sole of the 
foot or anywhere which harms people; but the 
chill which the water induces, and which is as 
injurious through the sole of the foot as through 
the chest or loins. We are not, of course, ar- 
guing that a man of ordinary health should be 
always watching the thermometes, or should at- 
tempt to live by rule, or should sacrifice to 
mere living the things without which life is 
worthless. But he might make his life more 
worthy as well as more comfortable by attend- 
ing to a few broad rules for avoiding colds 
which at present he habitually neglects, and 
which may be reduced to two easily-remembered 
principles: The secret of temperature is even 
warmth. to be secured by clothing and regulated 
fires; und it is chill, not cold, general chill or 
local chill, which encourages disease. 






Joun Jones anp I.—(By Charles G. Ames.) 
We had atiff: ‘‘John Jones,” said I, 
“You shouldn’t leave your cow at large!” 
“You mend your fence!” was his reply ; 
And so ran charge and counter-charge. 
A trifling thing: the cow had cropped 
Some blades of grass, some heads of grain; 
And yet for this a friend I dropped, 
And wrought for both a lasting pain. 
I knew that I had played the fool, 
Yet thrust my better thought aside, 
And, when my blood had time to cool, 
Became a greater fool through pride. 
Upon two homes a shadow sate ; 
Two cordial wives grew shy and cool; 
Two broods of children learned to hate; 
Two parties grew in church and school. 
John Jones’s pew was next to mine: 

What pleasant greetings passed between! 
As sacred as the bread and wine 
Had our communing friendship been. 
Oft had our voices swelled the song, 
Oft had we bowed in common prayer, 
And shared the worship of the throng 
Who sat in heavenly places there. 
But how shall souls in exile sing 
The Lord’s sweet song? The holy notes 
Of fellowship, and joy and peace, 
And pardon, stuck in both our throats. 
Some lessened relish for all good 
Made life for both to deaden down; 
And nature darkened to our mood, 
And answered back our settled frown. 
One summer eve I sat and smoked; 
Good Doctor Dean came riding by ; 
He said, in voice a little choked, 
** John Jones is hurt, and like to die.” 
A sudden fire shot through my brain, 
And burned, like tow, the sophist lies ; 
And on my heart a sudden pain 
Fell, like a bolt from hidden skies. 
stumbled o’er the threshold where 
My shadow had not passed for years ; 


As I grew older, I was often at the Gillman’s, |! 
where he was a sort of amateur tutor to the sons | who 8aw the plan might be carried far enough 


—James and Henry. He used to improvise the | to raise the market value of their slaves. 


As one drop of water resembles another.” c 


ial profits and honors, some speculators in po- 


was— ; be Some of them, he said, were humane. 
“The child he was fair, and like to his mother | and weak-minded men, some speculators in offi- 


itical popularity, some cunning slaveholders 


One 


YOUR FURNITURE 


AT 


UNION 


P 


Down life’s swiftly-rushing river, I 


Just beside a cottage door. ] 
with the words :— 


artly for their edification. 

set of verses beginning with— 
‘There was a boy called Richard Phips, 
Who for the want of many whips,” etc. L 
learned, too, when a boy, from a very dear | dent's state dinners gave rise. 
aunt, a poem, most of which I have forgotten, | dents had been accustomed to dispense with | 
which contained, in the shape of a trio between | formality in their intercourse with the ministers | 
Fire and Famine and Slaughter, the most tre- | of foreign powers, and exchange friendly visits | 
mendous diatribe against William Pitt—com- | with them, but this Mr. Monroe did not approve. 
posed, of course, many years before, but I be-| In his time they were received at the White 
ieve not then published. Each verse ended | House only when they made visits of ceremony | = 


‘“*Who bade you do it? 
The same, the same, 
Letters four do form his name, 


strangest doggrel, partly for their amusement, | of Mr. Adams’ tribulations was the frequency 
I remember one | with which questions of etiquette, which were 


to him peculiarly distasteful and uninteresting, | 
were forced upon him. He gives an amusing | 
account of the difficulties to which the Presi- | 

Previous presi- | 





by appointment, at public receptions, and at| 
formal dinner given three or four times a year. | 
To these at first the Secretary of State was in- | 
vited, and occupied the place of honor, the min- | 
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anton (controller of the treasury) objected to 
it as interest, and wanted to allow it under the 
name of loss of exchange. 
in public affairs the greatest safeguard of integ- 
rity is to call things by their true names and 


He bade me do it.” 
There are many accounts of Coleridge’s gi- 
gantic powers of monologue. The story per- 
haps least known is one to the effect that he was 
dining with some friends near London, when a 
broken soldier, in old tattered uniform, came to 
the window begging; on which, Coleridge 
launched into the history, causes, effect, every- 
thing, of the peninsular war. ‘‘What a pity,” 
said one of the party afterwards, ‘‘that that 
old soldier came up to the window?” ‘It 
would have been all the same,” said the other. 
“if a magpie bad hopped across the path.” It 
seldom happens that those who are famous in 
monologue are equally clever at retort. But 
Coleridge uttered one of the finest things, on 
a sudden provocation, ever said in any lan- 
guage. He was addressing a Bristol mob, when 
soine of his hearers, not liking his sentiments, 
hissed. He paused, looked calmly round at 
them, and then enunciating very slowly, said: 
‘*When on the burning embers of democracy 
you throw the cold water of reason, no wonder 
that they hiss.” It was of course better suited 
to an Athenian assembly than to a Bristol mob 
—but it was a glorious outburst all the same. 
“The old man eloquent” passed away trom us 
forty years ago; and now Macaulay is gone. 
Few were they of the mourners beside his open 
grave in Westminster Abbey who had not been 
charmed by his wonderful flow of conversation. 
It was mostly at breakfast-parties that he put 
forth his strength. For my own part, I think 
that a breakfast-party is the sorriest entertain- 
ment in the world. Few men are up to the mark 
at ten o'clock in the morning. I have heard 
men say that they cannot talk by daylight. And 
if I had the combined powers of Demosthenes 
and Cicero I think that I should be in the same 
condition. Moreover, if a man has anything to 
do—and most men have something—he feels 
whilst eating his cutlet and sipping his coffee 
that he is kept away from his work, and that 
his business will fall into arrears. At dinner- 
time he feels some satisfaction in the thought 
that he has done his work and is at peace with 
mankind. But there are exceptions to all rules; 
and some entertainers, equally genial and expe- 
rjenced, such as Lord Houghton and the late 
ir-Robert Inglis, have contrived to make their 
guests forget that the labors of the day were 
before them, and make the cutlets and coffee 
taste almost like turtle and venison and cold 
punch and champagne. Of course, on these or 
nearly all these occasions, Macaulay was the 
chief, if not the sole, speaker. Sidney Smith’s 
well-known mot that the great historian, on a 
certain occasion, had transcended himself, for he 
had *‘some flashes of silence,” represented. bet- 
ter than anything else could have done, Macau- 
lay’s general manner of monvlogue. It must 
be confessed that sometimes alittle personal va- 
riety was longed for—that a little more discus- 
sion would have been pleasant. But Macaulay 
did not speak to elicit the opinions of others, 
but to express his own. 
Some twenty years ago I was on a visit to Dr. 
Whewell at Trinity College, Cambridge, when 
Professor Sedgwick, who occupied adjacent 
rooms, asked me to take tea with him, an invi- 
tation which I very gladly accepted. I joined 
him (he was quite alone) in the dress in which 
I had dined. He also was in evening costume. 
We drank some tea, but conversation flagged. 
I had heard much of his fund of anecdote, of 
his vivid memory and choice reminiscences, and 
I was disappointed. But presently it occurred 
to me that I had been told he was a great smoker, 
an impression which the pervading odor of 
his room amply confirmed. So I said to him, 
“T think, Professor, that you like your pipe in 
the evening.” ‘‘Yes,” he answered; ‘do you 
smoke?” I replied, ‘I enjoy a smoke.” Upon 
which he got up, brought me a box of cigars, 
helped me to take off my dress-coat, gave me a 
light smoking-robe in its place, rang the bell, 
sent away the tea, and called for brandy and 
water. Then the talk began in earnest. Each 
in an easy-chair, we sat for hours—hours that I 
shall not easily forget. I was well content to 
be silent, except so far as I could lead the Pro- 
fessor on by a question or a suggestion to some 
stories of his early days. We sut till the small 
hours were upon us.— Sir J. W. Kaye. 


“THe Era or Goop Ferrinc.”—The period 
from August, 1817, when Mr. John Qyiney Ad- 
ams entered upon the office of Secretary of 
State, in Monroe’s administration, to March, 
1820, is known in political history as ‘‘the era 
ot good feeling,” when party lines were obscured 
and party contests were unfrequent and marked 
by little of their previous animosity. But poli- 
ticians were as active as ever, and intrigues fur 
personal advancement took the place of strug- 
gles for party ascendancy. Many exciting and 
important events occurred during this time, 
though they are almost forgotten now. General 
Jackson's campaign in Florida against the Sem- 
inoles was one of these, with the execution of 
the Englishmen, Arbuthnot and Ambriste, by 
sentence of a court-martial, which threatened 
to involve the country in a war with England, 
and was the occasion for angry controversies 
among aspiring politicians. The cession of 
Florida by Spain soon followed, and the ques- 
tion of the recognition of the Spanish American 
republics, with the diplomatic discussions which 
grew out of the acts of privateers commissioned 
by the revolutionary governments and fitted out 
in cur ports, especially Baltimore, whose capi- 
tal and enterprise was for several years chiefly 
employed in that business, greatly to the an- 
noyance of the government and to Mr. Adams’ 
special disgust. Though our own citizens were 
engaged in the business and made it very profit- 
able, the government did not hesitate to call it 
piracy, and endeavored to prosecute the offend- 
ers, but it was ill-served, the prosecuting offi- 
cers having no heart in their work. 

Mr. Adams, writing of these affairs, says: 
“District Attorney Glenn charges the inspectors 


isters yielding precedence to him without obje*- | 
tion- But the other members of the Cabinet | 
protested against this practice, as tending to es- | 
tablish a superiority for the Secretary of State | 
to which he was not entitled by law or the nature 

of his office and duties. The President there- 

fore invited to his next dinner all the heads of | 


guests. Against this the foreign ministers re- | 
monstrated, saying that though they were will- | 
ing to concede the first place to the Secretary 

of State, they thought it incompatible with due 

respect for the dignity of the states they repre- 

sented that they should be crowded to the low- 

est places. The Prevident, to avoid this diffi- 

culty, omitted the Cabinet from his next invita- 

tions, and asked instead the naval commissioners 

and a few unofficial but prominent citizens of 
Washington. The punctilious ministers object- 

ed to dining with persuns of inferior considera- 

tion. The President had sought Mr. Adams’ 
counsel in these difficulties, and was advised as 
a final expedient to invite the members of his 
Cabinet separately and in turn, and this, we be- 
lieve, ended the trouble.— Worcester Spy, on 
The Memoirs of John Quincy Adams. 
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at Baltimore with accepting presents from the 
merchants. Others speak no better of Glenn. 
The officers of the United States have been the 
principal cause, by connivance or something 
worse, of all the piracies which within a few 
years past have issued from that city.” In an- 
other place he says: *‘The political condition 
of Baltimore is as rotten as corruption can make 
it.” It seems that members of the administra- 
tion even were as fond of getting money in 
questionable ways as some holding similar offi- 
ces now have been said to be. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wirt, having been directed by the President 
to assist in the prosecution of some of the Bal- 
timore pirates, regarded the duty as extra offi- 
cial, and ‘‘made the public pay him $1500 for 
losing the causes.” Mr. Adams’ scrupulous ac- 
curacy in such matters appears in many ways, 
notably in the following: Owing to peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the case of a Mr. Harris who had 
been employed in diplomatic business abroad, it 
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was thought reasonable to allow him interest on 
his salary, the payment of which had been de- 
layed. Mr. Adams remarks on this: ‘As they 
have ways of masking everything here, Pleas- 








I refused this, for 





A woman gave me through her tears. 





| That went flitting along in past days at my side, | ry that we leave behind us with the cheerful light | 
| of our universal gas-burners. 
Little feet I have knelt and kissed them full oft, | sorely miss the cold, pure ice-water of our na- 
| tive land, and we long for it with a thirst which | O resurrection power of God 


In summer we 


| For my heart had a queen to reign o'er it then, | tin ordinaire and Bavarian beer are powerless 
The ill-tasting limestone-tainted | From buried hearts tore off the shroud, 


Ice- 


nknown quantities in the sum-total of Parisian | «. 
The ‘‘cup of cold water,” which the 





Nor do all the delicate arti- 





luscious oysters, 


Beside one grave two households stood, 


Was I chief mourner in the train? 


The strange, sweet comfort in the pain 


—Christian Union. 


Coleridge. 


Gillman's in Highgate. 


Over the white face a faint smile shone; 
felt, as "twere a spirit’s touch, 
The stiffened fingers press my own. 





Which wrought that miracle of pain! 


And made dead friendship live again! 


speak of them as they are.” 


lost $8000 one Light to Poindexter, which so 
discomposed him that he paid no attention to 
business forthe remainder of the session.” 
find that nearly all of what are called the pecu- 
| liar official sins of the present time were common 
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LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE nade 


Our goods are seid by all the principal dealers 


janlé 


novl4 


jan2 


BEST 


Place. 


sept7 





LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTODT. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........$11,000,172 03 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

AMOUNE AE TISK.. 0d. .00 ceeeeeees - $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 

The Company has reached its present prosperous 

condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 


capital, as above presented. 

For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 








New England Mutual 


jan5 


ING OF 


ICACIES. 


large or small. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 


graphs they are now making. 
bine some of the latest improvements m French and 
German Photography. and are believed to be superiot 


to anything produced in the city. tr dec26 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy 


FAIRBANKS’ SCAL 


subject to Cheek at Sight. 





MANAGER. 


12t 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 


TREMONT STREET, 


(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonavie 


WEDDING CAKE 


STATIONERS, 


BOSTON. 


GRIFFIN’S, 
lyr 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DEALERS IN 


PARLOR BEDS. 


AND CHEAPEST 
In the market. 


At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE 
581 and 583 Washington 


BROTHERS, 


REAL ESTATE. 





— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO, 


HUGH FLOOD, 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1555 


Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


The market price of the securities of which the | qyppas, 
fund is composed 18 $353,232.83 over the cost on the beac 
‘onimwtn lodwer. This itensie alien ; CIGARS, 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the SALAD-OILS, 


HENRY LEER, 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atuend. 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ery, of all sorts. oct3l 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


1386 Washington Street, 


H. G. TUCKER 
tr 


WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, 
DOOR PLATES, ETC. 


Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. 


49 Temple Place, (Up One Flight) 


ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 
Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 


These pictures com- 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultura) Districts. 


Hiall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The saree 
PARLOR-BEDS 


Street, corner of Dix 
decd 


S$. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


ES, 


NEW YORK...... Feb. 7 CHICAGO....... Feb. 16 
WASHINGTON... ©“ 8 | KANSAS CITY.. © 20} 27 Sudbury. 69 & 71 Portland sts. THE STANDARD. 
Ld ie ay a 6 ST. LOUIS... c60. tee BOSTON, Tr tA t 
LADELPHIA © ll TERRE HAUTE “* 22 > > . on ne most Accurate. 
PITTSBURG ... © 22 CINCINNATI... © 24 Factory at East Cambridge. tf nov2s he Srevatias 
CLEVELAND...“ 13 | NEW ALBANY. «+ 26 = eae ee 
DETROIT....... “14 | LOUISVILLE.... “ 27 INSURANCE. The most Convenient. 
“ner : ‘ : ; = —— — In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
For cireulars and information concerning this FI- r . 
NAL COLOSSAL CONCERT, at LOUISVILLE, THE dence. Warehouses: 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


tt 


House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


Deduct surplus to be distributed......- 475,000 00 : = 
iim | Lo Province Street, 
LOAVING ies cccccccccscccccescccecses $10,525,172 O38 and 14 Chapman Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


ae Having enlarged premises, has increased fa 
cilities for doing business 
sigps and Decorations. tf 


A specialty made of 


dec26 


ALES, Ete., 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 


Bae PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL 
FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 


ORDERS, AND BOTH THE 


tt decd 


BANKERS. 


KIODER, PEABODY & C0., 


jan2 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 40 State Street. 
BOSTON. DEALERS IN 

Cash Assets....... cecdgancreseecee $312,533.26.| EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 

Organized 1853. 

Cash Assets........-.scccccceeeees $2,606,235.97 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 








Cash Assets...........- evseseveceece $775,211.69 


The WHEELER & WILSON Machine is so well 


and favorably known throughout the civilized world | 
that itis unnecessary to make mention of the many | 


AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid 


at their 





Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. decd 





It combines with the excellent quafities of the orig- 


FIRE 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NORTH PUBLIC AND PRI 


ten cents. 


jan9 


and the other Principal 
Also, EXCHANGE 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engraging 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on rece 


ra 
de 


FINE-ART STORE. 
VATE GALLERIES OF 


OIL PAINTINGS. 


fes of Europe. 
YON SAN FRANCISCO 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. t! 


a 


s and Chromos 
jpt of 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 


enough then. 








And, weeping, heard the pastor say, 
That out of death He bringeth life, 
And out of darkness cometh day.” 


Ah, who could guess, of all the throng, 


Of one who mourns forgiven wrong! 


South and West. 


months. 








But I hace heard him. I have a! 


President Grant’s occasional ab- 
sences from the capital have a precedent in the 
conduct of Mr. Monroe, who, in March, 1819, 
set out on a tour of three or four months to the 
Mr. Calhoun, at the same 
time, went home for along absence, and Thomp- 
son, secretary of the navy, was already in New 
York, where he proposed to stay for some 
‘*This office,” Mr. Adams says of the 

navy department, ‘‘sits easy upon its holders. 

Mr. Crowninshield used to remain in Washing- 
| ton only white Congress was in session.” The 
: | president and two members of his cabinet were 
CoLeripce, MacatLary, aND SEpGwick.—It then for several months practically further from 
would seem to be almost absurd, even in a man; Washington than President Grant could be now 
of sixty, like myself. to say that he had heard anywhere within the limits of the United States. 
j The Colonization Society was founded during 
very early memory of sitting on his knee at Mr. | the time of which this volume treats, but it re- 
I was half afraid of, | ceived little encouragement from Mr. Adams. 
half pleased with him. He muttered something, He did not believe the society could accomplish 
the Philadelphia cro-!which I did not understand, but which my | the good it professed to aim at, nor did he put 

o 





silk, cotton or linen thread. 


lished prices, are by far the most economical and truly 
cheap, by reason of their superiority in all desirable 
qualities, and moreover are made, sold and war 
ranted by a responsible Company of long standing 
and established reputation. 


highest mechanical genius and skill. 


It includes everything needed in a Sewing Machine, 
sewing with equal facility every variety of goods, 
from the lightest fabrics to the heaviest cloths, with 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines. at the estab- 





H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 
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Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1874 $290000 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $65,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


' Preeueaeas RICHARDSON & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, OILS, VA RNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR i 
E WHITE LEAD, & HURD’S 
LISH LEAD. 


High Street. Boston. 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








BOSTON PUR IT 
GENUINE ENG 


a5 & 89 Oliver. cor 
CLOTHING, ETC. 


WITTEN, BURDETT € YOUNG 
7 EN, Bl RDETT & 
\W - fila eb AND JOBPBERS OF 








Only the safer classes of property insured. jan23 3m 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


— 


BOSTON OFFICE 





No. 27 STATE STREET. MAND) BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
Local Agencies in every town. MEN AND . 96 Oris St., Boston. 
ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, President. | 3 Wixturor S@. ANP A. 8. Youx@ 
7 - ae F TIEY LH, i. 
cor cogs care tmanat tel tf septld i 8. BUMDET?. septé-6m C40. Goss 
/ 


Oct, 29, 1874. 
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